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De Luxe Style—De Luxe Comfort— De 


HRYSLER, so often the pioneer to better 
Co things, has now pioneered with an en- 
tirely new and better kind of luxury and 
performance in a car of moderate price—the 
new Chrysler Eight De Luxe, available in 
five magnificent body models. 

It is a de /uxe car through and through, 
from start to finish, inside and outside. 

The de luxe power of a bigger engine. The 
de luxe comfort of bigger bodies and longer 
springs. The de luxe smartness of a divided 
windshield with inside adjustable sun visors. 
De luxe upholstery of Bedford cord. De luxe 
interior panels and mouldings of dark walnut 
finish. Deluxe fitments .. . Everything about 
the car suggests a car of much higher price. 

Its big, quiet engine is completely in- 
sulated from the frame by live rubber; has a 
large, perfectly balanced crankshaft, fully 
counterweighted—and develops with velvety 
ease a good 95 horsepower. 

Eighty miles an hour—if you like speed— 
but whether you travel that fast or not, the 
power that makes such speed possible enables 
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you to glide along at moderate speeds with- 
out consciousness of engine effort. 

This de luxe performance owes much to 
Chrysler’s exclusive Multi-Range four-speed 
transmission with Dual High gears. Both 
are internal-mesh gears which make it possible 
to shift instantly at any time from one to the 
other, at any car speed, without clashing. Two 
high gears double the range of high gear per- 
formance. There is one high gear for flash- 
ing pick-up and bursts of speed in traffic, 
and another higher gear for the open road. 


Luxe Performance 


Drive this Chrysler. Learn from it the 
fascinating difference between Chrysler per- 
formance and other performance. Enjoy the 
difference in the way it clings to the road at 
all speeds; the way it takes the turns; the 
way it soars up the hills; the ease of its piv- 
otal steering; the positive control and safety of 
its internal self-equalizing hydraulic brakes. 
Chrysler’s fine quality, Chrysler’s genius 
for engineering progress, Chrysler’s careful 
craftsmanship, all have made this Chrysler 
Eight De Luxe a motor car you’ll drive with 
unending pride and supreme satisfaction. 
This isa case of fine automobile value made 
almost unbelievably finer. See for yourself. 
$885 to *935 
$1245 to $1295 


CHRYSIAA MIE ..... 
CHRYSLER “70”... . 
CHRYSLER EIGHT . $1495 to 1665 
CHRYSLER EIGHT DELUXE £1525 to #1585 


(Five wire wheels standard; six wire wheels $35 extra) 
CHRYSLER IMPERIAL EIGHT £2745 to $3145 
(CUSTOM MODELS $3150 TO $3575) 


All prices f.0.b. factory; special equipment extra. 


Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, "New Hampshire. Editorial and General Offices, 8 Arlington 


Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 35¢ a copy, $3.00 a year; foreign postage $1.00. Entered as sec ond-class matter June 20, 1916, at the Post Office at Concord, New Hampshire, U. S. A., under the 
A. 


Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in the U. 8. / 














The Lovely Louis XIV 
6 teaspoons as low as $7.50 


TOWLE 


STERLING SILVER 
EXCLUSIVELY 


We will be glad to forward a copy of Mrs. Post's 
booklet upon receipt of 25¢ to cover mailing and 
handling costs. 


The Towle Silversmiths, Dept. M-7, Newburyport, 
Mass. | enclose 25¢ in coin or stamps for Emily Post's 


"Bridal Silver and Wedding Customs.” 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE____ 
MY JEWELER IS_ 
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EMILY 
POST 


Wilh: you glen 


Your wedding 


Why you should have 
a church wedding, 


even though simple 


The correct order for your 


wedding procession 


What to serve at your 
wedding breakfast 


The new Lady Diana with 
plate from matching service 


EMILY POST, famous author of "Etiquette, the Blue 
Book of Social Usage,” answers all these questions for 
you in her new booklet, "Bridal Silver and Wedding 
Customs.” 

Read all the helpful advice Mrs. Post gives in her 
friendly, charming style, about wedding customs and 


choosing your bridal silver. 


New Low Prices 


Prices on all Towle patterns were just reduced a few 
weeks ago to the lowest levels at which most of our pat- 
terns have ever sold! We have bought silver bullion 
at the lowest price in the world’s history, and pass on 
the full advantage to you in low prices. 

We cannot urge you too strongly to take advantage 


of this opportunity. Buy now! 
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MARY JACKSON LEE will show you on these pages each month the best 
of the new things found in the shops. We cannot purchase for you, but for your 
convenience the address of the shop mentioned is given at the end of each item 


Z 
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AT La Luz in New Mexico there 
has recently been discovered a clay 
from which pottery is made rival- 
ing the beauty and color of some 
of the finest Italian ware, and 
which in addition possesses un- 
usual qualities of durability. In 
color it is a warm, soft pink which 
shades from a pale tone to deep 
rose. A workshop has been set up 
at La Luz by a group of American 
artist potters, and now some of 
their first products are offered for 
sale. I saw a selection in New 
York the other day, and I was de- 
lighted witk the pieces shown, 
which included strawberry jars, 
oil and wine jars, bowls, vases, 
and such. All this pottery is made 
on hand wheels and many pieces 
are reproductions of the classic 
work of ancient potters. The very 
beguiling pair of shepherd's pots in 
Figure 1 is one of the most attrac- 
tive in the collection, and would 
be charming used for flowers or ivy 
in the sunroom or on the terrace. 


it is 8’’ high to the a of the han- 


die; one pot is 5’’ wide, the other 
6’’ wide, and the price is $12.00, 
postpaid — La Luz Propucts 
Company, 52 East 52nd Street, 
a aE es 


DON'T let a banging door, swept 
to and fro by strong winds, ruin 
your disposition or spoil your 
sleep. For here in Figure 2 is a 
sturdy little horse ready to take 
up his post and faithfully keep 
vigil against the most unruly wind 
or the most annoying door. He is 
made of iron, 12” long and 103” 
tall (of course, I should tell you 
how many ‘hands’ high he is, but 
Ican't do this in sacle. If youhave 
a fondness for black horses, here 


he is, with a white nose, or if you 
like chestnut-brown horses best, 
he may be ordered in that color. 
He may be purchased for only 


by a special chemical process which 
may be scrubbed as hard as any 
painted wall and yet is indistin- 
guishable from ordinary wallpaper. 
I myself have seen grease, blacking, 
soot, and red ink smeared over a 
sample of this paper and then 
washed off with soap and water, 
leaving not a trace of a spot or 
smear. This magic material is 
called En-dural and comes in such 
a great variety of attractive de- 
signs, both conventional and mod- 
ern, that every taste may be suited. 
Prices are remarkably reasonable, 
varying from $1.10 to $2.10 a roll, 
the quaint design shown (Figure 
3), with rich tapestry colors on a 
putty-colored background, costing 
$1.85 a roll, express collect outside 
of New England. Samples will be 
sent on request. — J. W. Gerry 
Company, 63 Franklin Street, Boston. 


$3.50, postpaid. — Mary Camppett * 


Stupio, 18 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


WALLPAPER has always had 
great decorative possibilities owing 
to its wide range of design and 
texture, but it has lacked the 
durable and practical qualities of 
some of the simpler wall treat- 
ments. It is now possible, how- 
ever, to procure wallpaper treated 


EVERYONE who has ever visited 
Switzerland remembers the char- 
acteristic sound of cowbells tin- 


. a 


kling across the mountain slopes, 
and will want to own one of these 
real Swiss cowbells (Figure 4) to 
recall those pleasant Alpine mem- 
ories. Besides, they are very useful 
as call bells for the bedside or 
dining table when electric push 
buttons are not available. And I 
was told that one bright girl 
bought one to tie on her Ford car 
to drown out its less musical 


Fig. 4 


rattles! They have a pleasant 
pewterish finish and the name of 
some Swiss town stamped on them. 
They vary in size from 23’ to 33” 
in height, the smaller ones having 
the lighter tone. Price $1.00 each, 
postpaid. — Les Artisans, 165 New- 
bury Street, Boston. 


IF you are cudgeling your brains to 
think of a gift for your favorite 
bride of the season, and there 
seems nothing left to give without 
duplication, do not despair, for the 
chaise longue cover and pillow in 
Figure 5 are, I think, just the type 
of lovely and luxurious gift that 
would thrill any bride. The cover 
is of Korean silk which may be 
ordered in any color desired, fin- 
ished with picot-edged scallops 
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Offering priceless beauty...but always at 
a figure which is justified by comparison 











o = assume that because 


the Wm. H. Jackson Company deals in works of 
art, and numbers many exceedingly wealthy people 
among its patrons, that Jackson Products are sold at 
“fancy” prices. On the contrary, Jackson’s exten- 
sive dealings in these circles are, in reality, a reliable 
index of reasonable prices—for people of large means 
are notably insistent on full value and frequently 
make their purchases through architects and dec- 
orators who have the whole market at their finger 
tips. ~ Whether you seek choice furniture and orna- 
ments for your garden, or beautiful bronze and 
marble furnishings for your home, you will find that 
every piece imported or manufactured by the 
W*. H. Jackson Company is available at a figure 
based on true values. ~ Strict adherence to this policy 
for more than one hundred years is largely responsi- 
ble for the development, growth and success of this 
organization. ~ Jackson Products are many and 
varied. Besides fine examples of Marble and Stone 
Garden Furniture from Old-World sources, they 
include: imported antique Mantels and authentic 
reproductions in Marble, Wood and Cretan Stone; 
If you have the beauty of your garden at heart, these lovely Old-World Fountains, Well- Andirons and Fireplace Accessories of every descrip- 


Heads, Columns, Sun-Dials and other stone and marble pieces, imported by the 


Wm.H. Jackson Company from Italy, France and England, will deligh i easurably. " . 
ean ngland, will delight you immeasurably tion: and Tables, Mirrors, Lamps, Book Ends and 


Exclusive Representatives of the Wm. H. Jackson Company similar decorative furnishings, beautifully executed 
Balti , ; 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY THE MARTIN. GInSoN COMPANY in Bronze and other metals by Jackson. ~ Confident 


Boston Philadelphi i i 
PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY 1.6. VALIANT COMPANY that Jackson Products will add materially to your 


Cincinnati Pittsburgh . . - 
THE A.B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY Beate ters pride and pleasure in your home, we cordially 








invite you to inspect these many objects of art 


Dayton St. Louis ili i 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY SCRUGGS-VANDER VOORT- BARNEY and utility, either a the Jackson Galleries, sadlineas 


Denve Washingto o { i 
DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY Gs VALUE PANY the well-known establishments listed at the left. 


WM.H.JACKSON COMPANY 


Cleveland Providence 
THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY TILDEN-THURBER COMPANY 





LD 7a. ee 


2 West 47th Street, New York City 
318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 


(Supervision W. Jay Saylor) 





ES LABLISGHED: IN 1827 
OVER 100 YEARS OF SERVICE 
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FINE LIVING.... 
ae % : 


per 
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@ You may now pre-view three completed floors of the 
Waldorf-Astoria’s apartments. « The contribution of the 
Waldorf-Astoria to New York living will be this: Fine 


living, 4 la carte. « The apartments themselves are a gf a 


series of beautiful homes, done by WORLD-FAMOUS 








DECORATORS. Each apartment is individual. All have : 

privacy, through foyer entrances and modern innovations | | 

such as sound-proofing. Tower apartments have the ge 

further privacy of separate under-cover motor entrance, il 

elevators, concierge bureau. « All these luxuries of the 

PRIVATE HOME can be enjoyed a la carte: that is, as 

you please and when you please. This ultra-modern 

re-creation of the Waldorf-Astoria provides you with a i 
| 


household . . . servants of every kind . . . excellent 





cuisine . . . special rooms and facilities for every type 
of entertaining. LEASES, IF YOU PREFER, OR ARRANGE- 
MENTS TERMINABLE AT WILL. No financial investment 
or personal responsibility. Rentals in scale with prevailing 
ideas about economy. « Afew unfurnished apartments with 


broad terraces. @ An information office is now open in the Ls 


hotel, coraer Park and Fiftieth, phone ELdorado 5-3000. - a 4 


SPECIMEN APARTMENT $ 
REAGY FOR POSPECTIGOR 








READY OCTOBER EEC a ee a a ee 
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|} {COPPER ..PEWTER ..IRON.. 
| and bands of hemstitching; and friendly visit. They come from | 
it is lined with soft flannel for Germany and are made of china, 
warmth. The pillow is covered to and they are really amazingly life- 
match, and the price is $30.00 for _ like in their bright plumage colors. 
the cover and $15.00 for the pillow, Each is made with a hole in the 
both prices postpaid. — Carwin base of the little globe on which 
Comrorts, Inc.. 528 Madison Ave- the bird sits, so that the globe fits 
nue, N. Y. C. snugly on the top of a wooden 

pole. They are 3” x 5” and cost 
Iced Cocktail Sets $1.00 each, or $10.00 the dozen, 
postpaid. The sticks, shown also 
in Figure 6, are made of wood, 
12”” high, each surmounted by a 
little garden creature in china, — 
a butterfly with shimmering wings; 
a vivid lady bug or a bright-hued 
dragon fly, — and are to be used 
for tagging seedlings. These cost 
50 cents each, or three for $1.00, 
postpaid. — F. B. Ackerman, 50 
Union Square, N. Y.C. 

















Quaint! 





for serving tomato juice, orange 
juice, or crabmeat cocktails 


Chopped ice bowl in 
amber, crystal color or 
green, $6 dozen, with 
matching glass, 3 or 334 
inches high, $2 dozen. 
Bowl in topaz, $8 dozen, 
with either size matching 
glass, $2.50 dozen. Ship- 





No. HC693— A charming way to make 
pleasant the hours you pass with friends 
in your garden. Let its presence bear 
witness to your good taste and be an 
expression of your personality. Made of 
solid polished brass, 9” in diameter. 
Express collect $3.00 


ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS IN BRASS... 


ping charges paid. B. PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware” 
R. H. STEARNS co. 22 Allen Street New York City 
BOSTON Send for catalog H38 


e 























THESE little birds in Figure 6 are 
some of the pleasantest decoys ever 
invented, I think, for they are 
made to perch gayly on top of Fig. 7 
| poles in the garden and to lure the 
| birds among your flowers for a 


Every Home Lover 
should own 


This Book ; 


It is a brief, authentic, 












easy-to-read history of 
period furniture styles 
that will acquaint the 


novice with the origin, 
designs, and decorative *1,0.9 

motifs and details found 

on present day furniture. POSTPAID 
An absorbing story touch- 

ing upon the social, political and _ religious 
influences of many countries, the lives and 
influence of the master designers and their 











AHABITANTA 


America’s Pioneer Furniture 

















works. Contains 154 pages, 30 chapters with tec vat. 
glossary and chronology. Fully illustrated. AMONG accessories for the gar CADILLAC SETTEE 
Handsomely bound and printed. A choice den, none is more attractive than a we hand- posted alates, arms, ond lene 
gf. A ready, reference for the designe, gazing globe, which is especially || | Setts,,tenches, ine tant hen, and, planed 
Fifth edit —~ ste ent. cine Spleens “es Sar aie d I think h ll smoothness. Early American Pine finish. For 
Fifth edition. Price barely covers production suited, think, to the smalier country home, club, or garden. No. 603-48, 
costs. 48” long, $25. No. 603-72, 72” long, $35, 
——— —— ST —_— including delivery east of the Rockies. 

J J 3 Send 10c postage for complete 
CENTURY FURNITURE CO. catalog of Habiiont Furniture 
54-G Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. HABITANT SHOPS, INc. 


802 Jefferson Street, Bay City, Michigan 

















Bb 
INVITING BEVERAGE SET GARDEN POTS 





Mu 
Of Ozark Mountain Pottery, brilliant glaze, in ‘© . of Pe 
mottled golden brown or soft leaf green. Keeps Of Distinction and Charm jatu 





iced drinks deliciously cold and contains 1% — . Illustrated 
qts. with room for ice. Charming decorative 
accessory for summer house or terrace. 3 Italian Oval Terra Rosa Basket 
$5.75 complete, postpaid GenumeKeed and Kattan Furniture 9” high, 20” long—$13.50 
THE WEE SHOP Expressage Collect 


1231 Amsterdam Ave. New York City ve : MRS : Wi LTBAN K 


We are constantly furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and é : 
; k 
Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 764 Madison Ave._New York City 














Gather Flowers WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS ri 
in this gay canvas New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c ‘ Priscilla Candlelight 20 B 
carrier striped in col- . Authentic Colonial Design in bur- — 


ors and rubber lined. Imported nished brass or copper, complete 


I Specialists 
\ $4.00 postpaid. in Sun-Parlor Th R E ED S wd UP Decorative = —. — eee —— 
Furnishings e ° Cc. Fabrics c 4” high ws 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK GRACE L. MERRITT es 





























39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. o& 172 East 51st St. New York 
38 Ch 
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SIX WEEKS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
i) lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 


| INTERIOR 
jDECORATION 
t 


y Faculty of leading decorators. 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


Resident Day Classes 
start July 6th - Send for Catalog 5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog 5L 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 














$72. 


541 Madison Ave. 





The New York Exchange 
for Woman’s Work 


New York, N. Y. 


| garden, for 


| the base 12’ 


| five years against dete- 





it creates 
in its clear reflection 
a miniature world of 
flowers and _ greenery; 
and even on dull days it 
seems to hold some of 
the dew and sunshine 
of bright mornings. The 
gazing globe and ped- 
estal in Figure 7 would 
be just the thing for 
the smaller garden, the 
pedestal being 37” high, 
, and the 
globe 10’’. The globe 
is of heavy ‘evalast’ 
glass, guaranteed for 


rioration, and the ped- 
estal is of high-fired 
light stony-gray terra 
cotta. The price is mod- 
erate, too, $23.00, ex- 
press collect, for both 
globe and pedestal. — 
Gatitoway TERRA Cort- 
TA Company, Walnut 
and 32nd Streets, Philadelphia. 


WHEN you look at this illustra- 
| tion (Figure 8) you will suppose, 
| of course, that I have been rum- 
| maging about among Early Ameri- 
| can antiques and have found one of 
| those old brass bed warmers that 


the sturdy mothers of the Colonies 
used to take away some of the New 
England chill from the bed linen 
on frosty nights. So I must tell 
you at once that it is a miniature, 
only 10’ long, to be used as an ash 
tray. It is a most delightful little 
copy, however, of the original, 
true in every detail, from the hand- 
turned handle of maple or walnut 





Fig. 8 


to the embossing on 
the lid, which is taken 
from an Early American 
design. Even the little 
hook on which it may 
be hung is in the shape 
of the famous scream- 
ing eagle, and both hook 
and bowl are made of 
solid brass. With the 
hook, it costs $2.00, 
postpaid; without the 
hook, $1.50, postpaid, 
and it may be pie 3 
with handle of either 
maple or walnut.— Wo. 
Batt & Sons, West Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 


NOTHING contributes 
more to a garden thana 
sundial; there are few | 
things around which so | 
much tradition and ro- 
mance cling, for in near- 
ly every famous garden 
in history there has been a sundial. 
Here in Figure 9 is a charming dial 
of solid brass, octagonal in shape, 
with an appropriate figure of 
Father Time tae the inscription, 
‘Grow old along with me, the best 























Illustrated Booklet 
of Portraits & Min- 
jatures on request 


DISTINGUISHED REPRODUCTION 


of Your 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


By a new and beautiful 
process your cherished 
old aguerreotypes, 
tintypes and miniatures, 
even though faded or 
damaged, may be re- 
roduced without that 
copied’ look. Such re- 
productions make gifts 
of priceless worth to 
members of your family. 


The Studio of Kathleen Dougan 
Thornburg Village at 1829 Spruce Street 
in Berkeley, California 











DRESSES, UNDERWEAR, 


20 Brattle St. 


MISS CANNON’S SHOP 
For Children trom Infancy to Ten Years 
Boys’ Suits 
SWEATERS, FASCINATING Toys 
Cambridge, Mass. 

















H. 
38 Charles Street 


LET US RESTORE 

that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 
pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 
SUMMERS & SON 

Boston, Mass. 











THE PROVENCE 





Out of the past comes a quaint theme for 


the chintz THE PROVENCE by Paul 
Dumas, Paris. In ribbon garlands are little 
old world scenes of a country gentleman and 
his good wife under perhaps the greenwood 
tree. Simple and charming for the informal 
house or apartment. Price $1.65 a yd 


THE LAST WORD 

In painted bed room suites is the 
ideally designed RECAMIER. Twin 
beds with fluted posts and intricately 
carved borders outlined in gold are 
exquisite in antiqued, dull blue, richly 
decorative. The companion pieces are 
in perfect harmony for a complete 
ensemble. 


A LEGEND OF COLOR 
And beauty is the JARDIN CHI- 
NOIS, a scenic wall paper by Zuber 
& Cie., Alsace. For one’s walls it pre- 
sents with artistic precision, a pano- 
rama of walled garden vibrant with 
exotic blooms and the majestic splen- 
dor of Chinese temples. 


Illustrations upon request. Can be ordered through your local Decorator or direct from 


A. L. DIAMENT ®& CO. 


Importers, Jobbers and Retailers of Interior Furnishings 


101 & 119 Park Ave., New York 


1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Sole American and Canadian A gents for ZUBUR & Cie, ALSACE, and PauL Dumas, Paris 




















FOR PERFECT COFFEE 


You will want a Silex coffee maker. 
» All Pyrex glass - electric, gas 
» and alcohol models - silver, 
chrome or nickel finish - 
three sizes. Write name 
on this advertisement 
\ for booklet - and 
name of nearest 
dealer- - - - 





The Smut ert to ‘Make Coffee! 


TILE xX 


COFFEE MAKER 


At Dep't. Stores - Electric Shops 
3. THE SILEX COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 








e PLANS e 





Call and examine plans, exte- 
riors, estimates of 54 fine homes 
contained in Mr. Child’s 2 books 


“Stucco Houses” $10 
BOOKS 


“Colonial Houses” $5. 
Examine these books and many color 
sketches of other delightful homes, 
without obligation. 


HENRY T. CHILD 


Registered Architect . Room 1207 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 








DISTINCTIVE RIBBONS 


sing boxed in assorted colors 


With 2 or 3 boxes 
on hand no longer 
need one hunt in 
vain for a bit of fes- 
tive ribbon or be at 
a loss for a last min- 
ute gift, ora prize. 
Exceptional 
value at 
$1. Check 
with order. 












Postage prepaid in U.S. A. 


PRISCILLA BRAID COMPANY 


Dept. H. B., P.O. Box 173, Central Falls, R. I. 
















LY arn tobe 
PAY ALE Nus ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. Exper rn $50 to 
$200 a week. You can earn while 
A learning. Write today to— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
15A Plymouth Bldg. 
Des Moines, la. 
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UNUSUAL 
WALL SCONCES 


Anew type of lighting fixture, especially 
a good one, is always an event of interest 
Those we are illustrating have been de- 
veloped with much care and are a fascinat- 
ing composite of handwrought metal work 
and copies of charming old glass rosette 


tiebacks. The rosettes are four inches in 
diameter and may be secured in opal, 
crystal, amethyst, green, blue, black or 
amber 
These sconces are particularly effective 
with antique wall paper and may be had 
with metal parts made up in English tin, 
ruddy copper, brass or sparkling chro- 
mium 
Supplied with or without electric attach- 
ments at attractively revised prices. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Display Rooms at 65 Beacon St. at Charles 
39 Q No. Bennet St. Boston, Mass. 




















DISTINCTION for 
YOUR DOORWAY 


AIL Box in forged iron... 
most beautiful of all metal work 
. . placed where it will give your 
guests their first i impression. Forged Lb 
master craftsmen in Colonial black 
iron finish. Rustproofed; ane fetime. 
Mone -back uarantee. Write 
for ex taiie Mean Foot- $6.00 00 
scrapers, Knockers, etc. postpaid 


LONGFELLOW FORGE 
61 Overbrook Road, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 





is yet to be.” The dial is an excel- 
lent size for the average garden, 
being 103’’ in diameter; it weighs 
five pounds and costs $5.00, post- 
paid. — A. Sitverstone, 21 Allen 
Street, N. Y.C. 





Fig. 10 


THIS is the season for cold drinks, 
and I have yet to see a more con- 
venient way of serving them than 
from the wicker holder shown in 
Figure 10. The squat glass pitcher 
holds just enough liquid, plus ice 
cubes, to fill the eight surrounding 
glasses; and notice the interesting 
new shape of the glasses, which are 
generous in size and yet provide a 
comfortable grip for the smallest 
hand. The basket of natural wicker 
is 14’’ in diameter and the glasses, 
which may be had in either pale 
amber, blue, or green, are 4’’ tall. 
The amber color, I thought, seemed 
a particularly lovely shade. The 
whole set costs $13.50, including 
packing and express charges. — 
R. H. Stearns Company, Tremont 
Street, Boston. 


I OFTEN think when I am shop- 
ping about that, although I see 
everywhere so-called ‘reproduc- 
tions’ of Early American furniture, 
there are not many which are 
entitled to the term ‘reproduction,’ 


.so when I do find an authentic 


copy, I consider it news. Here in 
Figure 11 is a true reproduction of 
one of the best types of early 
Pennsylvania Dutch ladder-back 
chair, made of a high grade of 
West Virginia hard maple, with 
the seat of split hickory. In its 


proportions and the excellence of | 


its detail it follows carefully the 
original, and its finish — antique 
maple — is a fine bit of handicraft. 
It is sturdy and well made through- 





Fig. 11 


out, stands 41” from the floor, with 
a seat 17’’ wide, and costs $9.00, 
express prepaid. — Mout Manvu- 
FACTURING ComMPANy, Hanover, 
Pennsylvania. 








cA Valentine Reproduction 





Queen Anne Book Bin 


Period 1720. Built of highest grade Vir- 
ginia walnut. Cabriole legs. Nicely scal- 
loped top with hand holds. Very useful 
piece. Size: 1434 in. wide, 1934 in. long, 
17 in. high overall. Bin, 434 in. deep. 


No. 528— Price $35.00 


Portfolio of 250 True Reproductions 
sent postpaid for $2.00 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Aintiques~ 
207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond. Va. 











: Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
—- ERKINS 
soe STUDIOS 


























HERE’s A “FIND” FOR YOUR CAMP 
OR SHORE COTTAGE ge 


In addition to our _" hy over 
150 cast iron novelties, manu- 
fac as the NAT TONAL OIL 
BURNER, splendidly efficient as 
a burner and ‘sold at a remarkably 
low price. 

WE DO NOT INSTALL, so 
give us the name of your plumber 
or steam fitter in writing for the 
free folder telling 
about burner. At the 
same time, request 
our specialty catelog, 
if you have none. 








Dealer's Accounts 
Solicited 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY 


Whitman, Massachusetts 








TheST. DENIS 


BAZAAR 
8512 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood, California 
First a Chinese Peel 
VARNISHED 


Height te 9 Width 32 in. 
Extended 48 in. 


Delivered Express paid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

















BARREL CHAIR 








Made out of a real barrel and surpris- 
ingly comfortable. Reversible loose cush- 
ion 19” in diameter. Height of back 29’. 
Covered in Chintz in a wide variety of in- 
teresting patterns, or your own 
material. By express collect... $2] -50 


Portfolio upon request 


SOMERSET SHOPS 


43 Water Street Fairfield, Maine 
Boston Shop—144 Newbury Street 





“This framework is skilfully 
hung with material on litera- 
ture, painting, sculpture, 
architecture and _ religion.” — 
Julia M. Shipman in Economic 
History of 


SPAIN: 
A SHORT HISTORY 
By Henry Dwight Sedgwick 


“Mr. Sedgwick writes with a 
subtle skill and a delicious sense 
of humor.” — CHICAGO NEWS 


“The book deserves a place in 
every public and school library.” 
— JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
“Well planned and admirably 
executed.” 

— AMERICAN MERCURY 

An ATLANTIC Book 
$3.20 at all booksellers 

Published by Little, Brown & Co. 





252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 
QUICKER STICKER 


‘g | “Gummed Tape” 


= | Bind your bundles with this 
.: | sticker. Forget the string, 

| the sticker’s quicker. 

| E. H. Chute 

| 7 Univ. Ave. N.E. 


oe i Minneapolis, Minn, 
y $1.00 — 
ee . a ee 





ed 














COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street * 7%’ Boston, Mass. 











BRASS NAME PLATES 
Individual Designs 
Seud for Brochure 
SUDBURY BRASS CRAFTERS 


© SUDBURY 5T. + 60: 


aie OR- 
(CBARTLETT_ )) 

















“clear and scientifically sound”’ 
THE 
COMMON SENSE 
OF DRINKING 


By Richard R. Peabody 


“T thoroughly agree with Mr. Peabody in his 
attitude towards alcoholism, and in the prin- 
ciples which he lays down for its treatment. 
I consider the book clear and scientifically 
sound.”—Dr. Austen Fox Riggs, Austen 
Fox Riggs Foundation, Inc., Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 
$2.00 at booksellers 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 





Published by Little, Brown & Company 
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House BEAUTIFUL 








From far away France comes 
this rare Aubusson. From 
Lancaster, Pa., the fine floor 
that frames it. You can 
design suitable backgrounds 
of beauty for your rugs with 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. Here 
the colors are plain brown 
linoleum No. 46, Linostrip 
border Nos. 28 and 23, and 
special star Linoset. 


LATTERING... even to th 











































RIENTALS . . Aubussons . . Alpu- 
jarras — those rare jewels among 
rugs — deserve a background of 
beauty that will let them look their 
best. The floor that frames them must be 
friendly in both color and design. That’s why 
home decorators today are fashioning their 
own floor effects with Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

Such floors of individual design flatter the 
finest of rugs. All the richness of the silken 
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finest 
of rugs 


cleaning easy. And the years will be even 
kinder to your fashionable floor than to the 
fine rugs that rest upon it. 


Scores of Armstrong suggestions for dress- 


dar. Flattering—even to your é ing up your floors await you at local linoleum, 
se. good housekeeping. For every Aubusson illustrated is brought out by the furniture, and department stores. And the new 
a time you lift a rug to clean, Armstrong’s Linoleum Floor specially fash- color - illustrated ‘Home Decorator’s Idea 
vES the linoleum around it will ioned for it. For each type of rug you plan a Book’’—just published—will show you how 
re be just as sparkling, oe different floor foundation, patterned or plain, well these floors look in well-appointed 
TERS spotless, as the linoleum ; : ; 
cane underasath, No fading, 20 as your own good taste dictates. homes. This book also brings you an offer of 
= telltale tracks. A smooth, The installation is a quick, clean job. free decorative service. Enclose 10¢ (in 
a” gleaming surface from corner Experts custom-tailor your Armstrong Floor Canada, 20¢) to cover mailing. Armstrong 

to corner regardless of years of snug-tight to every nook and cranny. A lining Cork Company, Floor Division, 943 

wear. Armstrong Design B08 "y y 6 _—s Armstrong's 

Silas dk Semele Line of linoleum felt adds quietness and warmth. Pine Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Inlaid No. 14153. A spot-proof Accolac-Processed surface makes (Makers of cork products since1860) — Product 
i“ t S /inol, 
t. 
= Armstro NES Jinoleum_loors 
ck- 
i for every room in the house 

wad PLAIN *« INLAJD « EMBOSSED «+ JASPE + PRINTED 

















and ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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“PIPE PRESCRIPTION” 


* is practiced in these + 


beautiful Washington homes! 
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Wesley Heights residence of Senor Luis O. de Abelli, Washington, D.C. Erected by W.C. and A. N. Miller 


W. C. anp A. N. Miter, of Washington, 
D.C., are outstanding among residential 
builders who practice “pipe prescription.” 
Because they specialize in quality homes 
and address their sales efforts at a clientele 
which recognizes the importance of mate- 
rial selection, the wisdom and economy of 
this “pipe prescription” policy are estab- 
lished through resulting permanence and 
uninterrupted Byers Genuine 
Wrought-Iron Pipe is used exclusively 
in hot and cold water lines in all Miller- 
built homes. 

The Miller organization is responsible 
for the erection of over 275 homes in re- 
stricted Washington residential sections. 
One of these groups ranges in price from 


$40,000 to $150,000, and the other from 


service. 


$27,500 to $70,000. Plans are contemplated 
for the construction of an additional group 
of homes to approach $500,000 each in 
price. Service records will also write the 
“pipe prescription” for these ultra-modern 
homes, which means the specification of 
Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe. 
“Pipe prescription” is the established 
practice of selecting a certain type of pipe 
for a certain type of service. Practical 
economy and other important features 
considered, there is no single kind of pipe 
material that will blanket a job. We do 


BYERS 


AN INVESTMENT 


GENUINE 
WROUGHT-IRON 


not even claim that Byers Genuine 
Wrought-Iron Pipe is ideal for all-round 
specification. What we do claim—and all 
claims for Byers Pipe are based on actual 
performance records— is that in the places 
where its superiority is based on use, there 
is no competitor in maximum service. 
Since 1864, Byers has been the standard 
of wrought-iron quality. It is identified 
by a Spiral Stripe. As further assurance 
of the genuine, the name “Byers” is also 
imprinted in the metal. A. M. Byers Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Established 1864, 


PIPE 


NOT AN OUTLAY 
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SUNSET 


MOUNTAIN POTTERY 
Only x 1-50 Prepaid 


In lovely Turquoise Green, or Robin Blue, 
or in Ivory with edges of Blue —this artistic 
three-handle Vase of hand-turned ‘‘ Sunset 
Mountain” Pottery. Vase 7 inchesin height. 


The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Originators of SUNT NANCY-¢ 
‘HAND HOOKED RUGS 














ee aa) MODERN 
HOMES 


224 pages, 
600 illustrations 


219 attractive designs of American 
and English Colonial homes and other 
medium-cost dwellings, 8 x 11 inches, 
with photos, floor plans, all dimen- 
sions and approximate cost to build. 
It may save you hundreds of dollars. 
Many complete plans as low as $10.00. 
Postpaid $3.00. New folio 50 designs 
English and American homes post- 
paid $1.00 or both for $3.50. 

FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street ston, Mass. 











A 
HAND 
weal ; TURNED 
Be Spool 
Bed 


_| from the 


E. E. BURROUGHS CoO. 
Conway South Carolina 
Folder upon request 





HAVE you found, now that you 
are settled in your country house 
for the summer, that you need one 
more comfortable chair? If so, let 
me suggest a chair which I con- 
sider a real find (Figure 12) —a 
Hongkong club chair made of the 
finest rattan peel obtainable, which 
is divinely comfortable and very 
decorative, at the reasonable price 
of $12.50, express prepaid east of 
the Rockies. The chair is in 
natural-color rattan, with decora- 
tions in black; it is 32’’ high and 
the seat is 19’’ deep. These chairs 


Fig. 12 
are made in China, by hand, and 
their careful workmanship testifies 
to the skill and patience of the 
craftsmen of the East. — Gunn & 
LatcurorD, 323 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 


FROM the most talked about 
country in the world — Russia — 
comes the sampler which is shown 
in Figure 13 and which is a most 
engaging example of true peasant 


art. The material is a coarse 
native homespun; the flowers, the 
tree, and the delightful birds are 
embroidered in gay-colored wools, 





Fig. 13 


but the frieze of apples is painted, 
as are the letters of the alphabet. 
Evidently the patient fingers that 


worked this sampler had some | 


difficulty with the English alpha- 


bet, for some of the letters are | 
most peculiar, and X, Y, and Z | 


were considered of no importance 
whatever. This little sampler 
would be amusing used in the Vic- 
torian manner on the back of a 
chair, as a tidy, or as a table cover 
or cushion top. It is 14’’ x 17’’ and 
costs $3.25, postpaid. — Tue Lir- 
TLE ForeiGN Suop, 1015 North 
Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


OFF in the mountains of West 
Virginia is an old English glass 
blower who, in his primitive fac- 
tory, has made glass which has 
been used in countless stained win- 


dows all over the world. The | 


HOLLYHOCKS 


Reproduced in rich colors of the 
original old flower piece by Van Huy- 
sum in the Nat. Gallery, London. 
Interesting for over-mantel use. Gilt 
and black wood frame measures 2614” 
x 2134” outside. Price $18.50. 
Another Van Huysum “Bouquet of 
Flowers”’ arch top, framed in gilt and 
black, measures 37” x 27” outside. 
Price $30.00. 
Send for Illustrations F-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Sq., Boston 


























— Crickets — 
Hand Made 
Hand Caned 
Curly Maple 

or Walnut 
| POSTPAID $9.75 
| McClellan’s Shop 


Tiskilua, Illinois 








, TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE 
Fitments in hand forged iron 
Write for brochure of designs with 
details showing correct use and appli- 
cation. 
280 Wall Street, Kingston, N. Y. 











JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING CRABS AND MAGNOLIAS 
Free book of rare Flowering Trees 
A. E. WOHLERT 
922 Montgomery Avenue Narberth, Pa. 








Quaint little “Ship” Bottle Lamp 
with full-rigged ship inside; made 
by an expert and sails correctly 
set. Twelve inches high over all. 


Complete $25 


21 EAST 55th ST. * NEW YORK 








For the Informal Living Room 
French provincial and early American 
make a most effective combination. They 
permit a pleasant variety without con- 
fusion. We can offer you many interest- 
ing reproductions at very reasonable 
prices. 


FLORA MacDONALD, INc. 


Eleanor Frazer 
INYERIOR DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


39 Newbury Street Boston 


be your own gypsy 


| — 


let your sips tell your fortune! 
bright designs on crystal make 
these glasses gay and entertaining. 
22.00 doz. 


at fine shops write for catalog 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo, n. y. 








QUAINT DOORSTOP 


One of our Undeco- 
rated Ornamental Iron 
Castings, sent with 
complete instructions 
for painting. 
Send for catalog 
showing 200 beautiful 
i designs in Door Knock- 
want the. TS Door Stops, And- 
50 irons, Sundials, etc. 
Expressage Collect 
TROY NICKEL WORKS 
Dept. A Albany, N. Y. 
Formerly Albany Foundry Co. 














mmm WEATHER 
om VANES 


SIGNS — 
CHIMNEY 
ORNAMENTS 


Nature Studio 
243 W. Biddle St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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FURNITURE 


FOR 


CHILDREN 





A charming maple four-poster bed, with 
dotted swiss spread and canopy. In 
children’s sizes. 


Send for Catalogue 54 


CHILDHOOD.INC. 
FURNITURE FOR CHILDREN 
32 EAST 65TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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BRIDGE PRIZE or GIFT 
This Miniature Antique Bed Warmer 
is hand made throughout with antique 
brass engraved lid and pan and real 


walnut handle. An exact replica of 
those made about 1750 except being 
only 10 inches long. It makes a charm- 
ing and fascinating gift for use as ash 
receiver or incense burner. 


~,, Sent Prepaid in attractive 
PRICE $1.50 


Gift-Boz. Liberal discount 
to Antique and Gift Shops 
Wm. BALL & SONS, West Chester,Pa. 











satatre 
BAN 


SUBUR bth i USES 
Book of 

B 45 Designs 

and Plans 

160 Iilus- 
trations 

Price $2.50 
Postpaid 


Colonial Essien Stucco and other styles of 

Architecture. Dimensions, general specifications. 

Practical advice on the subject of Home building. 

Houses costing from $12,000 to $50,000 to erect. 

Special cestane. Detailed plan service. 
Erection supervision 


WIL LIAM DEW 
















SNAP, Architect 


307 Fifth Avenue, New Y 











BOSTON SCHOOL 


5; of Interior Decoration 
Resident Summer 
Courses 
Interior Decoration 
Domestic Architecture 

An intensive survey for 
teachers, students prepar- 
ing for technical colleges, 
professional students, and 
homemakers. 

June 30 to August 6 


_ rough swirly glass vase shown in 





of North Carolina; 
Figure 14 is one of his most recent 
products, and you can see at once 
what an ideal shape it is for sum- 
mer flowers, with its large mouth 
and solid base. What, unfortu- 
nately, you cannot see is its exqui- 
site coloring —a rich amethyst — 
and the interesting quality of the 
hand-blown glass, which comes 
also in a gorgeous shade of deep 
peacock blue. The vase rere 
83" high and the opening is 43”’ 
Saas. Price $4.50, jachaliag 
careful packing and expressage. — 
Carsone, 338 Boylston Street, Boston. 


very attractive ivory glaze with 
blue bandings, or in turquoise green, 





Fig. 15 


and the pitcher, which is 9}”’ tall, 
and four tumblers, each 4’’ tall, 
cost $4.00 complete, express col- 
lect. — THe Treasure Cuest, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 


THIS wrought-iron coffee table, 
Figure 16, is just what every porch 
or terrace needs, adding to it a 
bright note of color as well as a 
most useful bit of equipment. The 
téle tray with its attractive print 





Fig. 14 


DO you remember hot sunny days 
when you were a child, and how 
good old-fashioned root beer tasted 
out of a crockery mug? This cool 
recollection came back to me when 
I saw the pottery lemonade set in 
Figure 15. I could just imagine 
how refreshing lemonade or iced 
tea would be—since nobody 
seems to drink root beer these 
days! This Sunset Mountain pot- 
tery is made by hand on an old- 
time ‘kick wheel’ in the mountains 











it comes in a | 




















—in a variety of styles — f 
rockers, arm chairs, stool _ 

of natural oak and ash, for 
ne cottages, club houses, tea Porsons 


rooms, porches, lawns 

& Light weight, durable, com- # 
fortable. Write for folder. 

“Gler (Live Agents Wanted) —Pap's Chow 


PETER TODD, Tryon, N. C. 


EVERYOAY CHAIR 














Subscribers 
q Going Away? 
q Let us remind you of two privileges 
1. Change of Address 


If you want HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to follow you through the summer 
months, let us know at once please, the new address, as well as the old. 
Change the address every month if you like — just let us know by the first 
of the preceding month, July 1 for the August issue and so on. — But if 
you're to be constantly traveling, we will hold the issues for you until a 
specified date, and mail them all at once. Or, you may have your subscrip- 
tion extended to compensate for the missed numbers. Just let us know. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


2. Suspended Service 


SE MERINUD ORS pn cbicnas sonas bam svicheeeh RASSEOSES Sots COR SAEs sped eee Re Cees 


Send the magazine for..............:. DA PE nos Sk nceswiessicasaciee to 
PE es new sos Sr taccn ess te Sune h soba se kee bebe e saben Seb b sess sslemae ese 
Suspend service for............ en EPCOT ECE eT oe PE ee re 
eee mene mail all copies to Reds RbNS o KAS A SERS RE RAEE SOREL AN eERhun eee 56a 
Extend subscription........ MUNIN H 2 ness pS SORE G cba eae p oem R Moe meas eee EE Ss eas 

cee ee Pe Cee eS ee ERT TEE Sen nee 


(Subscriber please sign here) 





PTE RRA 
COTA 


Q Thoroughly 
satisfying in form and color, 
Galloway productions for the 
awa sun-room or interior 
ring you the enduring beauty 
of high-fired terra cotta. 


(GALLOWAY 
naa" POIPERY 


3220 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 











A NEW BOOKLET 
Illustrating many gift suggestions in 
CHINA AND GLASS 
will be sent on request 
RICH & FISHER, Inc. 


14 East 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHODL or PHOTGS RAPHY 


Small oo offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. C . Mrs. Cl H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 














Florence Nesmith — 
modestly 
FOREIGN ANTIQUES — DECORATIONS priced 


78 Chestnut St., Boston 138 Market St., Lowell 








COLLECTOR’S LUCK 
IN SPAIN 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick 


Even better than her previous 
accounts of similar journeys in 
France and England. — N. Y. 
Times Book Review 








‘Collector’s Luck in Spain’ 
should appeal to readers who 
have been following Alice Van 
Leer Carrick through the an- 
tique marts of America and 
Europe and watching her pick 
up treasures in glass, silver and 
rush-bottom chairs. There is 
always a great deal of human 
interest in her tales of treasure 
trove. — Harry Hansen, in 
the N. Y. World 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
$3.50 at all booksellers 
Published by 
Little, Brown & Company 
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SUN PARLOR, YACHT, decoration is detachable and of and is quite inexpensive — $5.25, 

TERRACE and convenient size—14’’ x 22’’— postpaid. The same vase may be 

GARDEN FURNITURE for carrying about and for serving ordered, if you choose, in a deli- 
either after-dinner coffee, iced cious lime-green at the same price. 

drinks, or afternoon tea. The — Tue Wee Suop, 1231 Amsterdam 

table, which folds so that it is Avenue, N. Y.C. 

easily moved about, stands 18” 

from the floor. The color I liked 




















What will the 
N f weather be? 


Clipper Ship 
Barometer 




















especially is a brilliant lacquer red, Price 
but table and tray may also be had $4.00 
in a nice shade of green. The — 
is $16.00, which includes packing PRN 
This instrument is the same as those used by 
| and shipping. — SCHERVEE STUDIOs, early — — ase — — today is 
more sensitive than the m - é -ters. 
| INc., 665 Boylston Street, Boston. Made from an origins a old mold. uae watch 
| the rise and fall of the liquid in the spout for 
aly | weather ao. The wa — falling indicates 
! ee nee ‘: f t si ) tl TI 
t Some of our installations: The New : ‘ | pM ag 00 i nl nds it to the tor 
of, Breakers of Palm Beach, Whitehall, IN a little shop near Columbia ot the tube. 
he Seminole Club, Miami Biltmore, | University, in a fascinating part ts ie ane Rote seed a tot at ae Goadions Poll 
ior Dunes Club, Fishers Island Club and | of New York, I came across a pee nape tne 5 ty iS cee Hangs on 
| vc en s i ° ° 
ty most Prominent homes and clubs in lovely vase of honey-colored glass we ecm 
America. | (Figure 17). It is a reproduction, oe ee gt = ee 
FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG | made by an American artist, of Fig. 18 | ssex St., Salem, Mass. 
/ 2 ‘ Enclosed find my check for $4.00 for Clipper 
4 | seventeenth-century Spanish Cata- Ship Barometer (sent prepaid). 
| lonian glass, and is a faithful 
| . Soe $e-4004 oe | Name 
Grand Central Wicker Shop inc | replica of the original — texture, a fruit ge eee a i" wh 
4 217 Esst425iN k | soft color, bubbles, and all. Itisan *18Ure 18 1s ‘ € best T hee = anaes 
ae ST TNewYor | excellent vase for fairly long- ™0St ae Page smeol woe yet Ce ccsiaslny saci eoce aes Se ee 
stemmed flowers, being 12” high, See". It is of Georgian design, | 
— silver-plated over nickel silver, and | 
—_——— @ FALL IN TUB FATAL has a porcelain extractor which 
An actual newspaper heading. You iT” , 
see one quite Pequentty: Av rtd this rotates as the fruit is pressed dow _ 
s in danger to family and self with Foot- swiftly removing the juice but not 
: sure, Fits in bottom of tub. Patented - : 
) poe gg gene naghaon = ged it the pulp. An added advantage 1S | 
nonskh 1 rade rubber, at- | 
| tractive design, Beautiful colors — that the extractor may easily be | 
hite, pastel Green, Orchi ue ; Py if | 
: Soril Gace eee Fee taken off, which simplifies the 


nishing and Hardware stores 
or direct on socups of price, oTsu 
or C.O.D. Circular Free. a 
FOOTSURE Cco., INC. 
N-43, 407 East Pico St 


Los Angeles, Calif. i = TUB wat 


cleaning process. The pitcher is 
generous in size, 43’’ high and 6}” 
in diameter, and is something no 
well-equipped pantry should be 


without. It costs $10.00, express MEXICAN GLASSWARE 









































ol prepaid. — Sureve, Crump & Low, 

hite, BU DDHISM . ° 324 Boylston Street, Boston. A product of the Peasant 

rk. If you have questions or wish ‘ Craftsmen of Mexico 

ee for books write —- our Catalog oe be i seangar) a — 

i re service 0 lest of occas a 

iis, DWIGHT GODDARD cn this io die pos gl ‘pag _— 

“a Union Village dng, Catalog upon request 

Lowell Thetford Vermont V ee THE OLD MEXICO SHOP 
U Santa Fe New Mexico 

EMBROIDERIES 


prepared for summer work 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette St., Boston, Mass. 
Louise Austin Chrimes Janet Fitts Stearns 





























ick “Avoca” Handwoven Irish Woolens 
Personal Rugs. Blankets. Tweeds. 
“Iona” Celtic Silver 
Paper Knives. Crosses. Brooches. 
' Caro Brown, Importer, 53 Grove St., Boston 
ious 
sin 
¥. REFRESHMENT SET 


A unique travel book showing 
how the reluctant male tour- 
ist may “do” Europe with 
profit and without pain. 


A TOURIST 
IN SPITE OF 


HIMSELF ass Lo ea lable 1 
By A, Edward Newton ” ™ he - _ ROOKWOOD 


with five 


Tray cover 14” x 18”. Eight 8” sq. 

napkins. Handwoven with charming 

rainbow borders and fringe all around. 
$5.00 postpaid 


The BLIND HANDICRAFT 
39 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


















CALIFORNIA PLAN BOOKS 


This lovely piece in Terra Verte or Ivory Mat 
Glaze is four dollars at the Pottery or at the fol- 


“Full of valuable and help- 
lowing stores: Tiffany and Co., Jewelers, New 


ful hints to those going ANTIQUES York City; B. Aleman and Co., New York City; 


Frederick Loeser and Co., Inc., Brooklyn; Straw- 


individual serving tables 


” 
abroad. — $3.50. . M bridge and Clothier, Philadelphia; Marshall 

B T In terior Decora tions Field and Co., Chicana, — or at a of similar Books show eo in 2- 

OSTON I RANSCRIPT quality in your city. We invite your direcr inquiry, story, 6 to 11 rms., $4,750 to $15,000... . .$2.00 


BOSTWICK - TREMAN, INC. “Select Bungalows.” New edition. Various ty pes 
An ATLANTIC Book aie i de ROOKWOOD POTTERY “epantane Talon Plans? 6 to Li rooms $1.00 
Published by Little, Brown & Company New York Ci CINCINNATI Og ge hoe ‘<= oo 
' wt 1555 E. Walnut St.. Pasadena, California 
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House BEAUTIFUL 
july, 1931 


A Building Investment 
That Saves Money Now and Later 


If you are building this year, be sure that you are 
getting the best possible house for the money you wish 
to invest. Ask your architect or builder about insulation. 
He will tell you that an insulated house will not only 
give you year round comfort, but will save money for 
you every year on fuel bills. 


But here are even more specific facts about Cabot’s 
Quilt, the everlasting home insulation. It will save from 
4 to 4 of your fuel bills each year, and it will also save in 
first cost, because a house insulated with Cabot’s Quilt 
needs smaller furnaces and radiators to heat it, and the re- 
duction of these costs greatly reduces the cost of the Quilt. 


Mail the coupon below today for our free Quilt Book. It will give 
you valuable information about this famous rot-proof, vermin-proof, 
fire-resistant insulation which never loses its insulating power. 





A new bouse in Sleepy Hollow Manor, North Tarrytown, N. Y. Architects, Farrar & Watmough; 
Builders, Henry Mandell Associates. Walls and roof insulated with Cabot’s Quilt. 


Cabot’s 


Heat-Insulating, Sound-Deadening 


Quilt 


Made by the Makers of the famous Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and 
Wood Stains and Cabot’s Collopakes, for use instead of paint. 











141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your free Quilt Book, 
Build Warm Hoses 





Name 


Address HB-7-31 
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For further information about items 
mentioned see notes on page 13 


WHATS NEW 








IN THE BUILDING FIELD 





@An interesting booklet, Log 
Cabins Up to Date, has just been 
published, which shows how log 
cabins may be constructed by those 
who do not want to go to the 
trouble and expense of felling 
whole trees, stripping them, and 
having them hauled to the site. 
Shevlin Log Siding is made with a 
rounded face, giving the effect of 
peeled logs, and with ship-lapped 
edges, so that the logs fit snugly 
and tight construction is auto- 
matically assured. These pine logs 
come in 2’’ x 6”’ and 2” x 8” di- 
mensions in 10’ to 16’ lengths. A 
product of Shevlin, Carpenter and 
Clarke Company. 


prisingly inexpensive. They con- 
sist of bronze strips, die-stamped to 
give double tension, the strips be- 
ing attached to new parting stops 
at the factory, thus making a com- 
plete unit that fits easily and snugly 
into place. Because of the special 
bronze spring which always presses 
evenly against the sash, windows 
run smoothly, unaffected by swell- 
ing or warping. A production of 
the Andersen Frame Corporation, 
Bayport, Minnesota. 





@ Many helpful suggestions are in- 
cluded in the booklet Concrete Im- 
provements Around the Home. Con- 





@ The importance of weather- 
stripping to cut air leakage and re- 
duce the cost of heating has long 
been recognized, although few old 
houses are equipped with this val- 
uable protection. Now it is pos- 
sible to obtain metal weatherstrips 
which may easily be slipped into 
window sashes or door frames. 
These Andersen Master Weather- 
strips have been proved to cut air 
leakage 86 per cent and in spite of 
their unusual efficiency are sur- 


crete has a thousand and one uses, 
owing to its permanence, its fire- 
proof quality, and its possibilities 
of great beauty. Among the proj- 
ects suggested in this booklet are 
the building of concrete tennis 
courts, swimming pools, walls, 
driveways, fence posts, garden 
walks, and many other items which 
add greatly to the appearance of 
one’s estate, be it large or small. 
Published by the Portland Cement 


Association. 








IN THE FURN 








@ It has never been possible to find 
entirely satisfactory drapery ma- 
terial for shower-bath curtains and 
bathroom windows, but at last the 
ideal material for these purposes 
seems to have been evolved. 
Thanks to the experiments of a 
group of industrious chemists, @ 
method of waterproofing silk was 
finally discovered, and this method 


ISHING FIELD 


has now been applied to the finest 
silks in patterns and colors suitable 
for bathroom use. Theresult isa non- 
rubber waterproof silk available in 
a large variety of colors and attrac- 
tive designs — a material as prac- 
tical as it is decorative. A product 
of Barkentine Protected Fabrics, Inc., 
27 Commercial Avenue, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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WHAT’S NEW 


[ Continued from page 1 2] 








@ Rugs are expensive to buy and, 
once bought, it is obviously to the 
home owner’s advantage to give 
them all possible protection. One 
of the greatest protections is an 
under-rug cushion which provides 
a shock absorber for footsteps and 
prevents sand and grit, found under 
almost every rug, from grinding off 
the nap. Facts You Should Know 
about the Care of Rugs and Carpets 
is a booklet which gives much val- 
uable information as to cleaning, 
removing stains, and so forth, as 
well as showing how Ozite Rug 
Cushions prolong the life of rugs. 
And they not only save the rugs 
under which they are laid, but 
prevent them from slipping. They 
also soften the sound of footfalls, 
even old floors, blanket cold floors, 


and, being made of animal hair, 
keep their springiness indefinitely 
and are practically indestructible. 
A product of the Clinton Carpet 
Company. 





@A booklet which every house- 
wife would be glad to own is 
Modern Table Dictates. It gives in 
detail the proper ways to set tables 
for every occasion, from a simple 
informal tea to an elaborate dinner. 
Sketches illustrate the text, and in 
addition to showing table settings, 
Many suggestions are given for 
suitable menus and other points 
the up-to-date hostess should know. 
Published by R. Wallace and Sons 
Manufacturing Company. 





IN HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 





@ A new type of electric washer 
has just been put on the market 
which uses a time-proved principle 
of washing clothes. The Activator 
used in this General Electric ma- 
chine sets up a graduated move- 
ment throughout the water, com- 
mencing with a gentle movement 
at the top sufficient to flex the 
clothes, increasing gradually to a 
powerful swirl at the lower part of 
the tub which flushes the clothes 
clean. It is also designed to keep 
clothes free from tangling or 
damage during the washing and is 
a real contribution toward the 
simplifying and perfecting of home 
laundering. General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, New York. 


going, and intercommunicating 
calls, as well as holding and trans- 
ferring. This instrument is also 
arranged so that both intercom- 
municating and outside conversa- 
tions may be carried on at the same 
time with complete privacy. Such 
equipment is an invaluable addi- 
tion to larger residences or estates 
where there is need for many inter- 
communicating as well as outside 
calls. Published by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 














@ Everyone takes the convenience 
of telephonic communication more 
or less for granted, but it is not 
generally known how this service 
has been perfected in ways that add 
tremendously to its usefulness in 
the home. Intercommunication, a 
booklet, tells of this new service 
which provides a dial and push 
buttons integral with the instru- 
ment to control all incoming, out- 





@ The last word in kitchen equip- 
ment is the solid Monel Metal 
sink, stamped from one piece of 
sheet metal. It has flowing curves 
at all corners, eliminating cracks 
and crevices, and the usual 22’ roll 
around the apron is reduced to }’’, 
thereby increasing the size of the 
drainboard. This metal is proof 
against rust, resistant to all ordi- 
nary forms of corrosion, and is 
easily kept clean. Ten models are 
available in sizes ranging from 42’’ 
to 72’, and equipped with either 
double or single drainboards. The 
International Nickel Company, 67 
Wall Street, New York. 





Further information regarding the above products may 
be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer 











To obtain any of the following booklets, check the list below 
and return to us with stamps to cover charges where mentioned 


(] Log Cabins Up to Date 


(_] Concrete Improvements Around the Home 
CL] Facts You Should Know about the Care of Rugs and Carpets 


(_] Modern Table Dictates 
(] Intercommunication 


Reader's Service, House Beautiful Publishing Corp., 


8 Arlington Street, Boston. 


Please send me the booklets checked above. 











House BEAUTIFUL 





What-set excited 
» 


h 8 
over a CHnAIP oe 


YES, INDEED, it all started over a chair—wrought 
in iron by Bradford Perin and decorated in the 
purest of Regency taste. Decorators and furni- 
ture dealers got excited, whereupon the conta- 
gion spread to their clients. Now there are 
Perin creations of decorated wrought iron to 
meet every need of Solarium and Terrace— 
side chairs and arm chairs, love-seats, chaise 
longues, tables, flower racks, backgammon 
tables, ornaments. + + > 


Taking inspiration from the finest of 18th and 
19th century wooden pieces, Perin iron furni- 
ture is wrought by hand and decorated in warm 
and pleasing colors. The chair illustrated above, 
decorated over antique white enamel, may also 
be obtained in red, green or black with slip seat 
in fabrikoid. Observe the graceful lines which 
make these pieces prized both for interior and 
outdoor use. . . Available through your 
decorator or furniture dealer. 


PERIN’S, Ltd. 


Pasadena, California 


IMPORTERS OF ANTIQUES; MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE METAL, WOODEN ¢> UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


Direct all Eastern Inquiries for Catalogs to 


July, 1931 








WwW @> J SLOANE, New York City, General Eastern “Distributors 
In The Chicago Distri@ Address Carson Pirie Scott Co., Inc. 
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I am fevered with the sunset, I am fretful with the bay, 
For the wander-thirst is on me And my soul is in Cathay. —RICHARD HOVEY 









Less than two hours’ journey from 
Tours is the town of Saumur. ‘But 
I know the French Chateau Coun- 
try,’ you exclaim, ‘and I am heart- 
ily sick of palaces!’ 

And still I say: ‘Go to Saumur — 
in August.’ 

Americans seem not to have 
found the town — except for the 
United States officer stationed there, 
I have never met a fellow country- 
man. But there come to it people 
from every nation in the world. 
They gather for the Carrousel, the 
féte given in the middle of August 
by the Ecole de Cavalarie, for Sau- 
mur boasts one of the finest cavalry 
schools in the world. The com- 
mencement programme, for that is 
what the Carrousel really is, will 
more than repay you for your trip. 
You can obtain cards for it from 
the American officer. And you 
must engage rooms ahead. 

Once in Saumur, you will linger 
after the féte, charmed by the sheer 
romance of the place. The town is 
very old. The park, where the 
townspeople meet for their weekly 
band concert and cinema, was once 
a Roman arena. 

And centuries older than this is 
the Dolmen, relic of the Stone Age. 
Just at the edge of town it stands, 
a rude shelter made of huge blocks 


of unhewn stone, some of them - 


more than two feet thick. 

The Hotel Londres, too, with 
its four wings built around a tropi- 
cal garden, will make you feel that 
you have stepped into old Spain. 
It is a family hotel and very reason- 
able. Prices all over Saumur are 
ridiculously low. (Here, by the 
way, is the place to buy riding and 
driving gloves.) 

But you are going to Saumur 
chiefly to see the Carrousel. And 
you will have to see it to appre- 
ciate it. The 
main feature of 
the programme 
is a four-hour 
spectacle of rid- 
ing that defies de- 
scription. Com- 
pany aiter com- 
pany of officers 
parade the field 
in full regalia of 
their country; five hundred horses, 
the finest-bred in the world and 
trained to perfection of perform- 
ance, go through one stunt after 
another. There are contests, qua- 
drilles, sword play, and the whole 
ends with a sham battle — a cav- 
alry charge with tanks, horses, 
men, guns, all in a mad pande- 
monium of noise and action. 


M. B. 





Have you ever been to Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen? Does n't the very 
name intrigue you? If you have 
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CALENDAR 





FOR AUGUST 








AUSTRIA 
August 


ENGLAND 
August 4-8 
August 15 


GERMANY 
August 1-15 
hall of castle 


IRELAND 
August 4 


SPAIN 
August 2 
August 15 


SWITZERLAND 
August 29 


UNITED STATES 
August 





Salzburg Festivals, throughout the month 


Royal Regatta, Cowes, Isle of Wight 
Grasmere Sports Meeting in Lake District 


Heidelberg Festival plays in castle courtyard and Bandhaus 


Dublin Horse Show at Ballsbridge for four days — said to 
be the greatest horse show in the world 


Fétes, regattas, and horse races at Cadiz, till the 15th 
Fair and féte at Toledo, till the 20th 


Swiss Exhibition of Decorative Art at Geneva, till October 11 


All the National Parks are now open 











been there, you want to 
go again, and if not, you 
jot it down in your mem- 
ory as one of the places 
you must see before you 
leave this world. Sur- 
rounded by the snow- 
capped Bavarian Alps, 
with the Zugspitze dar- 
ing you to ascend to the 
very top by its new cable aerial 
railway or by the fascinating foot- 
paths that even the average hiker 
can climb, are Garmisch and Par- 
tenkirchen, two villages, divided 
by and sharing the same railway 
station. 

So close are they that one never 
— knows whether he is in 

armisch or Partenkirchen until 
he reaches the business centre of 
either one or the picture show of 
Partenkirchen. Such business cen- 
tres — so clean and neat, so really 
beautiful, with banks and stores 
and cottages built alike in varia- 
tions of the Bavarian-Swiss cottage 
style! White walls covered with 
lovely soft-colored fresco paintings 
of legendary heroes or heroines, 
saints or sinners, flowers and mot- 
toes, add interest and charm to 
every building, with beautifully 
carved balconies and eaves of 
brown framing the whole. Flowers 
everywhere, in window boxes on 
the balconies, on the lawns, luxu- 
riant in the tiny cottage gardens, — 
where they mix with the vege- 
tables, — as in the equally artistic 
hotels, pensions, and Kurhduser. 

Red-cheeked village, as well as 
peasant, girls in their picturesque 
Bavarian costumes run their er- 
rands on bicycles. Peasant boys 
and old men alike still wear the 
costumes that look as though 
they might have been designed for 








grand opera, with their 
beautifully embroidered 
bright-colored vests, bare 
knees, and_ ridiculous 
little shaving brushes in 
their hats; while Wander- 
burschen and hikers non- 
chalantly carrying sticks 
covered with the Stock- 
ndgel, which tell the 
world where they have been, are 
more numerous than tourists, and 
are so healthy and happy that one 
feels well just to look at them. 

Food and coffee fit for a king are 
to be found in the Wienerkiichen of 
the hotels. On impulse we lodged 
at the Bahnhof Hotel in Garmisch, 
because it was close to the station 
and we were weary. One would 
not have known there was a rail- 
road near by, so silent and clean 
are the electric engines; only now 
and then one could see in the dis- 
tance, beyond the flower garden 
and tiny cottage pension in the 
rear of the dining-room, a train 
running along the upper level. 
There are no grade crossings here. 
The Rote Hahn, also attractive, 
and larger, boasts another splendid 
Wienerkiiche, and there are many 
other equally desirable hotels and 
pensions in both Garmisch and 
Partenkirchen. 

Close by for the hiker or auto- 
mobilist are the beautiful castles 
of Neuschwanstein, Hohenschwan- 
gau, and Herrenchiemsee, built by 
the Mad King, Ludwig of Bavaria. 
More palaces, art galleries, and 
entertainment can be found in 
Nuremberg and Munich, a short 
distance away, but to the travel- 
weary nothing is more beautiful 
than the cottages of Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen. 

R. B.C. 











Lovety Monsal Dale! How it 
haunts the strings of memory with 
fair pictures of its undisturbed wild 
beauty and serenity! This is one of 
Derbyshire’s scenic gems that Eng- 
land offers you. 

Bakewell in Derbyshire gives 
comfortable access for exploring 
the dales of the neighboring dis- 
trict. Walks are choice and abun- 
dant from this small centre, busses 
go off to points of varied interest 
to accommodate those not given 
over to the luxury of the private 
motor, and the male visitor with 
that urge to angle 
should find quiet 
satisfaction in the 
streams and narrow 
rivers thereabouts. 

More than a 
thousand years old 
is this little town 
of Bakewell, stone- 
built and thorough- 
ly likable. There is 
its Rutland Arms 
Hotel where a gra- 
cious hospitality is extended, there 
is Ye Old Original Bakewell Pud- 
ding Shoppe, and there is the spirit 
of Dorothy Vernon and her John 
Manners springing up to greet you 
in this place. 

The fine old hillside church is 
replete with interest. It has Saxon 
relics, uncommon churchyard epi- 
taphs, and the Vernon Chapel 
where are the tombs of Dorothy 
Vernon and Sir John Manners. 
This is their own country, for 
Haddon Hall lies but a mile or so 
away. Alas! One may not gain 
admission there now, except on 
rare favored days, but Chatsworth 
House near to Bakewell has its 
great and lovely park, and here you 
are permitted to roam. 

Bakewell is an ingratiating old 
town. It has learned the trick of 
making a place for itself in the 
traveler's heart. You may not 
expect to find antique shops in 
Bakewell, but you will, with bar- 
gains in old bits if you are not 
above snooping for them. Can you 
now, though, put by your antique- 
ing for to-day? Bakewell’s rainy 
morning has trickled away into 
golden pools of sunshine, which 
mean that you can, after all, take a 
walk to adorable little Rowsley, 
where teakettles sing at the Pea- 
cock Inn. 





HP. 


Ir your travels should lead you to 
Ireland and to the Lakes of Kil- 
larney, the usual objective of 
traveling Americans in the Emerald 
Isle, do, by all means, take time for 
a forty-mile excursion into a less 
‘touristy’ section and explore Val- 
encia Island; a ‘handful of Spain’ 
that, sometime in ages past, was 
dropped into the Atlantic about a 














La Cranfe. Royal Site of St. Iidefonso. 
Le SSL 


Madrid. Alfonso Xil monument. 


ISIT Spain, where the sun is shining and life is smiling — the Country of Romance. 

Towering mountains, and villages with a charm all their own, inhabited by picturesque 

peasants whose courtesy is proverbial. Cities impressive with churches, gracious with 
ruins and relics of days gone by. For the artist, pictures painted by great craftsmen. 

Spain, though intensely conservative, even primitive in parts, offers comfort unexcelled 
by any country. The most modern conveniences are available, and there is a geniality of 
welcome which enhances the more solid attractions. Spain is essentially an inexpensive 
country. Even the most luxurious hotels are considerably cheaper than those of equal rank in 
many other lands, while hotels of the second class offer every comfort. 

‘or all information and literature apply to the See National Board 7 # ree Offices at PARIS, 12 Boulevard de 


la Madeleines NEW YORK, 695 Fifth Avenue; ROME, 9 Via Condotti; MUNICH, 6 Residenzstrasse; GIBRALTAR, 63-67 
Main Street. At LONDON and other cities apply to Cook's and Wagons-Lits eves services, or any other Travel Agency. 
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RY Southern California may be found in its moss TENNIS 
luxuriant form on the Montecito Peninsula..where twenty BEACH LIFE 
wooded acres are tucked down by the blue Pacific at the foot 
of the Santa Ynez Mountains. So peaceful is the Santa RIDING 
Barbara Biltmore in its sun-sprinkled setting that it belies CHARLES BAAD 


Executive Vice President 


the abundant facilities for sports and activity that abound cuales D. WiLISON 


SANTA BARBARA 


BILTMORE 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 




















Make yourself acquainted with the country of the hour. 
The eyes of the world are focused on the 


New Republic—SPAIN! Read 


Henry Dwight Sedgwick’s 


SPAIN: 


A SHORT HISTORY 


This short history of Spain reads as easily as a good novel and 
is also somewhat after the method of the moving picture. 
--Detroit News. 


The author gives significant outlines of politics, social circum- 


stance, literature and the fine arts as the years have seen them 


elaborated in Spain.—Boston Globe. 


It is admirable for a traveller, and is 
no doubt making the journey with 
many American visitors—Saturday 
Review of Literature. 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Illustrated — $3.50 
Published by Little, Brown & Co. 




















TRAVEL 


[Continued from page 14] 


quarter mile from the basalt-bound 
coast of the Kingdom of Kerry. 

Here you will find a well-run 
hotel, — something not always 
accessible in rural Ireland, — from 
whose windows you can drink in 
the majesty of the mountains that 
frame the harbor and, too, listen 
to the rustle of the 
palm trees that 
abound on the 
grounds of the inn. 

The origin of the 
island's Spanish 
name is lost in ob- 
scurity; but there is a legend (and 
if you are to enjoy Ireland and the 
Irish, mever shut your ears or your 
heart to legend) which says that 
Spanish sailors seeking a snug har- 
bor found it here. Returning later 
to claim the Irish lasses who had 
captured their hearts on previous 
voyages, they remained and, be- 
cause its climate and flora so closely 
resembled their own home town, 
Valencia in Spain, with Hispanic 
ardor they rechristened it. 

The magnificent dark beauty of 
the pure native strains of the island 
families bears out this legend. 
Feminine faces framed, Madonna- 
wise, in black shawls may, if re- 
garded with half-closed eyes, be 
transformed into Murillos. And 
likewise the shawl into a swirling 
mantilla. And, even with the per- 
fume of jasmin and the piercing 
sweetness of the orange blossom 
among the missing, I found that 
the smoke of the peat rising in 
spirals of pearly blue from a white- 
washed cottage chimney could 
rival the burning incense in any 
Spanish cathedral. 

Do not listen expectantly for the 
click of castanets, for you will 
never hear it. But do “~ your ears 
open the night of a dance at a 
crossroads! You will hear regular 
fairy music on those nights — 
music that comes from a concertina, 
that first cousin to an accordion, 
and an instrument beloved of the 
masculine youth of that remote 
region. In the hands of an expert 
it can bring forth sounds rivaling 
an organ and far better suited to the 
quick, lively tunes that are essen- 
tial to the arduous and lovely 
Kerry dances. Try to glimpse them 
from a little distance, for it always 
seemed to me that they were a bit 
constrained with strangers 
present. 

Walk through the woods 
at Glenleam en route to 
the lighthouse. Rich trop- 
ical growth is found here; 
the earth, sea-warmed by 
the neighboring Gulf 
Stream, encourages the 
eucalyptus and bamboo, 








and the damp Irish climate is 
kindly to the magnificent tree ferns 
and the fuchsia —the latter, too, 
attaining tree size and often clipped 
for hedging. No orange trees are 
to be found in rhis Valencia, but 
why yearn for them when the 


orange-scarlet pomes of the quicken 


tree are to be gathered? This is the 
‘Rowan tree’ of song and story, 
and in Ireland much is attributed 
to it in its Power of Magic. 

Ride on a jaunting car to Foil 
Hamerim, the end of the island 
farthest from the mainland and 
nearest to America. You may stand 
there on a windy day and blow a 
thought straight homeward, con- 
fident in the knowledge that there 
is nothing in the way of inter- 
ference between you and New York. 

It is worth a bit of extra time to 
make . gp ign into this land, 
which, like its Spanish prototype, 
is a Land of a emia fall 

E. M. S. 


May you reach Assisi, perched 
upon its hill, in a thunderstorm as 
we did. Then you will see clouds 
like Michelangelo frescoes in the 
making, dark, terrible, with a 
swirling strength and force about 
them. Just at sunset, sharp, pink 
colors will prick the blackness, and 
the rain-washed country shine clean 
again. 

Our view from the Hotel Subasio 
(where you must ask for a room in 
the front with a view) is down the 
valley, dark with ploughed land, 
or pale with dry brown grass in 
checkerboard patches, past scat- 
tered farmhouses to the blue hills 
where an occasional gray castle 
rises among the trees. The olives 
are silver after the storm. To- 
night the stars above and the lights 
below mingle with no horizon line. 

There are vistas everywhere: a 
donkey with his panniers in the 
shade of a dark arch; steep wind- 
ing alleys alive with small bam- 
binos; a fountain old enough to be 
by Giotto; turreted gates of the city 
wall, with weeds growing up to the 
edge the rock. 

I found one gateway where the 
Queen Anne's lace and the long 
grass are soft about the arches, cov- 
ering the ancient steps of Roman 
legionary and Franciscan friar. Even 
the twisted olive tree be- 
side the gate was old. This 
is indeed a sleepy little 
city, gently joyous. No 
wonder that the happy 
young saint still ae 
these ways or leaves a 
blessing on these trees and 


flowers. 
K. P. G. 
















































What unique places have you discovered in your wanderings, the knowledge 
of which you can share with other travelers? We shall be glad to receive 
short articles of this sort, of from two hundred to three hundred words, 
especially those describing places to be visited during the winter months 


each article accepted and postage si 


which are not familiar to the _—! tourist. Five dollars will be paid for 


uld be enclosed if rejected articles are 


to be returned. Address, TRAVEL EDITOR, 8 Arlington Street, BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Above: Single drain board Monel 
Metal sink. Available with either right 
or left-hand drain board and made 
in two nominal sizes — 50 inches and 
41 inches long. 


At left: Close-up view of Monel 
Metal corner sink. Made with 
right or left-hand bowl... with 
splasher at bowl corner. Available in 
two nominal sizes—51 inches 
and 42 inches long. 


ERE’S welcome news for every woman 
who has wished for more beauty in the 
kitchen . . . for a new and better kind of sink. 


The new one-piece Monel Metal sinks are 
now ready for inspection at your plumber’s! 
Designed by Gustav Jensen . . . made of beau- 
tiful, lustrous Monel Metal . . . in these new sinks 
you will discover many exclusive features never 
before available in any sink regardless of price. 

Chip-proof, rust-proof, corrosion-resisting, 
strong and sturdy . . . these one-piece Monel 
Metal sinks are built to withstand hardest use. 
Years of service won’t injure them. There’s 
nothing to wear off or wear out ...a Monel 
Metal sink will last a lifetime. 

The new one-piece Monel Metal sinks have 
no seams, crevices or joints to harbor dirt. 
There’s no place for moisture to settle. You 
can’t injure their lustrous services with scouring 
powders or cleaning compounds. Their rich, 
mellow, silvery color harmonizes with any color 
scheme . . . present or future. 


See the new one-piece Monel Metal sinks at 
your plumber’s. Compare them with other sinks. 
Note their beauty, convenience, durability. Then 
consider their reasonable price made possible 
by standardization and large scale production. 
Mail the coupon now for illustrated booklets. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
73 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade mark applied to a technically control- 
led nickel-copper alloy of high nickel content. Monel Metal is mined, 
smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 


MONEL METAL 
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“WE'RE LEAVING NOW, DEAR 
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STATION” 





WITH TELEPHONES THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE, CALLS CAN BE MADE THE MOMENT THE NEED ARISES 





iu 


Often something occurs to you just as you're leaving for vacation... or perhaps you're a little late for an appointment with 
family or friends or hairdresser. Then the handy hall telephone clears up everything quickly . . . easily. 


Few modern conveniences contribute as much to gra- 
cious, efficient living as adequate telephone facilities. 
Today’s households have telephones throughout—at con- 
venient places in all the important rooms. 

One in the bedroom provides protection through 
the night and helps in planning each day’s program. 
One on the living room writing desk simplifies social 
calls and appointments. Still another, in the hall, takes 
care of last-minute calls as you’re leaving the house 
—or returning. Others in library, den, nursery, 















By assuring quick communication in case of emergency, 
the bedroom telephone gives a welcome sense of security. 
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The library telephone enables you to make calls or receive 
them with a full measure of comfort and convenience. 


kitchen, laundry or garage, perform their varied parts. 

Together, these telephones save steps and minutes 
for all the family. Calls are made and received, com- 
fortably, quickly—without rushing from room to room 
—with full privacy for personal affairs. Happier family 
relationships result. 

There are many types of telephone equipment. The 
local telephone company will gladly advise you on the 
_ best arrangements for your home or apartment. 
y Just call the Business Office for full information. 
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BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 


A Complete Individual Service 


. 


We ‘are glad to answer without charge questions about: BuiLpING, FuRNIsHING, EQuiPPING, PLANTING, CARE OF PxantTs, 
Sources or Osjects ILLusTRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 
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We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 

of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 

Setits Stock Housg Puians, Especiatty Desicns Smatt Houszs, Removers Housgs, Designs GARDENS, MAKES 
PLANTING PLANS FOR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, Makes CoMPLeTE FuRNISHING SCHEMES 





Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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AN IDEAL NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 
One of the loveliest towns in Connecticut is Litch- 
field, and one of the loveliest houses in Litchfield is 
this one described in the leading article. 


DRESSING TABLES AND THEIR APPOINTMENTS 
There is ample opportunity for variety and the 
expressing of personal taste in the fitting up of the 
dressing table. Some of the most interesting possi- 
bilities are illustrated and described in this article. 


THE ASTER IN THE ROCK GARDEN 
Anderson McCully out of her large fund of know!- 
edge tells of the best varieties for planting among 
the rocks. 








FORMALITY TEMPERED TO THE RIGHT DEGREE 
Three pages of illustrations of a particularly lovely 
garden in Connecticut. 


KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 
An explicit discussion of the different ways of fin- 
ishing over old walls. 


REMODELING THE KITCHEN 
A typical kitchen of twenty-five years ago is 
sheeched both in its original and in its modernized 
state, and detailed directions given for the changes 
suggested. 


THE HARMONIOUS HOUSE 
The last article in this series tells of the proper use 
of accessories — how to choose those that are in 





accord with the character and spirit of the room, 
and how to avoid a disorganized effect in their 
placing. 


PORTFOLIO OF REMODFLED HOUSES 
Four houses submitted in our last Small-House 
Competition are shown with plans and illustra- 
tions of the houses before and after remodeling. 


THE HIGHLANDS 
A well-illustrated article on one of the most attrac- 
tive houses of the Early Republic in Pennsylvania. 


PLEASE TELL ME 
A new department beginning in this number, in 
which questions of general interest about building 
are answered. 
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THIS STONE HOUSE, so characteristic of Philadelphia 


and its environs, has a roof of weathered, soft red Ludowici Tile which 
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complements most fortunately the stone work and green foliage. No 


oe 
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matter what the type of architecture or size of building, Ludowici Tile 


affords in its range of patterns and colors, the perfectly desirable roof 


— enduring in beauty, permanent in protection, reasonable in cost. 


L U D O W I C I T I i E siabinineaouiiaainants COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 565 FIFTH AVE. € CHICAGO: 104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. @ WASHINGTON: 738 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W. 


Residence at Chestnut Hill, Pa. Durham & Irvine, Architects 
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OVER THE EDITORS DESK 


Things that are done better in Europe than 
in America ar es Ca eee 
Things that are done better in America than 
in Europe 


Sram comfortably in a steamer 
chair with we fast fading from 
view, we wrote these headings in our 
notebook on different sheets of paper 
and then proceeded to list under each 
what we considered eligible items. 
We attempted to make both lists of 
equal length in order to prove ourself neither expatriate 
nor eendeud er center.’ Several of the items on the first 
sheet are fit subjects for sermons, but it is number one that 
seems at this moment of immediate importance. This 
we had listed as ‘Keep their Cities Cleaner.’ 

Hamlet’s pictures presented no greater contrast than 
does a comparison between the streets of almost any Euro- 
pean and almost any American city selected at random. 
Recently a special commission was sent to Germany to 
study the methods whereby that country maintains such 
high standards of civic cleanliness. It seems little less 
than absurd that such a laborious investigation was neces- 
sary to discover the simple facts that refuse cans placed 
uncovered upon the sidewalk to wait upon the whim of 
the collector will have their contents blown about, and 
that likewise rubbish will scatter to the four winds unless 
collected in closed carts; facts that the astute Lady from 
Philadelphia could have disclosed to the Peterkin family 
as readily as the advice to detach the horse from the hitch- 
ing post before attempting to drive him. 


Havine just come from Germany, we recalled some of 
the other ways by means of which German cities are kept 
clean. In the street cars, for instance, upon the payment 
of the fare, small tickets are issued which have no value 
except to evidence the fact of payment. They are not col- 
lected and thus would have served an American as excellent 
litter to strew upon the floor. Here, however, receptacles 
were provided for them at the door of the car, and some- 
how the German people had been educated to such an ap- 





This picture and... this 


preciation of the beauty of order that 
not once did we see one of these tickets 
thrown either upon the car floor or 
"= upon the street. The incident seems to 
SS epitomize the apparent attitude of the 
entire nation toward dirt and disorder. 
It also demonstrates how simple the 
remedy is when the will to cleanliness 
is present. Thus the question is really 
resolved into this matter of the right 
attitude. When we want clean streets 
sufficiently to control our wayward 
gestures of dropping papers on to the pavements, then we 
shall have them. Later, perhaps, we shall even achieve a 
desire not only for order and cleanliness, but for some of the 
amenities that will help alleviate the trials of city life. 


A evry advanced step has been taken, again by Ger- 
many, in this respect in the apartment houses built for 
laboring classes. Each block has a large common garden, 
the care of which is included in the rent, a significant fact 
in connection with an inexpensive apartment. In addition 
each apartment has a small area for the use of each individ- 
ual family. But the most striking characteristic of these 
gardens, and we saw literally hundreds of them, is their 
well-cared-for appearance, manifesting in every square inch 
meticulous and fond attention. 

Such delightful spaces in the heart of a city must en- 
courage tenants of these apartments to extend their vigi- 
lance to the streets, or else the standards maintained in 
the cleanliness of the streets encourage all to apply these 
same standards to their more immediate surroundings, but 
whichever the cause and whichever the effect, the con- 
dition is widespread and developed beyond a point dreamed 
of in this country. 


Onxy yesterday we saw a well-dressed woman open the 
door of her car and toss a discarded magazine with its 
torn sheets into the street. We realized then sadly that 
this nation has a long distance to travel before we can 
cross from our notebook the item, ‘Keep their Cities 
Cleaner.’ 





Our Cover Competition 


The winners in our Cover Competition will 
be announced in the next issue. At this 
moment of writing we are as much in the 
dark about the results as are the eight 
hundred and sixty-seven contestants who 
sent us the twelve hundred and fifty-nine 
designs which are now in process of being 
judged. We have had more designs sub- bees 





‘. . . although the machine has been with 
us for over a hundred and thirty years, 
during almost all the time we have been 
feeding it only with designs appropriate to 
craft work.’ CHartes R. RicwarDs, in 
Design for the Craftsman and Design for the 
Machine 


‘Even if your house is only a few years old, 
you will find that there have been many 





mitted to us in the past, but we have never 
had a larger number which were eligible 
for use. Twelve of these, by an exacting 
process of elimination, will be selected for 
actual covers, and three of these twelve 
will be honored with first, second, and 
special student prizes. 

The first-prize design will appear in the 
September issue and, as in the past, one 
hundred designs will form a traveling ex- 
hibition which will traverse the country. 


Mr. Edgar I. Williams, who wrcte 
the leading article this month, is 
@ practising New York architect 


Trenchant Statements in this Issue 


‘I know of no more depressing architecture 
in the United States than the average sea- 
shore cottage.’ Epcar I. Witttams, in 
the article The Seashore House of Moderate Cost 


important inventions and discoveries made 
since it was built.’ Mitton Tucker, in 
Keeping Your House in Step 


‘The vacation house must first of all stress 
rugged strength, hence the appropriateness 
of the real log cabin. It must also be free 
from clutter — from the fret and useless- 
ness of mere things.’ Cuitson D. AupricH, 
in Pioneering Becomes an Art 
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Nowhere do houses mellow more becomingly 
and nowhere do hollybocks stretch higher 
to the skies than in a New England seaport 
town. This house in Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, belonging to Mr. Walter K. Shaw, 
stands at the end of a narrow picturesque 
court and overlooks the harbor. Restored by 








LEFT TO WEATHER IN SUN AND SALTY WINDS 


Smith & Walker, Architects, it has all the 
characteristics of the houses of the early 
residents. Notice the doorway especially, 
with fanlight and pilasters of naive 
detail —a typical and excellent example 
of the simple and dignified treatment 
of these early houses 


Photograph by Paul J. Weber 
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THE SEASHORE HOUSE of MODERATE COST 


A Consideration of its Plan, Orientation, Construction, Equipment 


and many other Practical Matters 


BY EDGAR I. WILLIAMS 


Sazry breezes blowing, sunlight dancing on blue water, 
children’s shouts coming from the beach just beyond the 
rosebushes — and all is well with the world as we lie back 
in our comfortable chairs on the porch and wait for dinner. 
That is the picture of life at the seashore as we all would 
paint it. It is n't only a picture — it is a frame of mind. 

Whenever we start to lay out a plan of any sort of 
building, we know more or less what conditions we have 
to meet. There are certain rooms and certain mechanical 
appurtenances to be considered as well as costs. These 
affect the solution of our problem, and more than often we 
undertake to solve it in a way that loses sight of the most 
important consideration of all — which is the frame of 
mind we want to be in when we inhabit our building. 
Just as the important matter to consider in the planning of 
a room is, first, how we shall be most comfortable in it 
when, let us say, we sit before the fire reading a book, so 
there are important things to be considered in the matter 
of planning our seashore cottage. 

I know of no more depressing architecture in the United 
States than that of the average seashore cottage. It would 
seem that in this type of house, where we wish above all 
else to forget all strain after we are in it, too many of us 





have let down before the house was built and allowed the 
local carpenter to have his way. 

A popular way of designing a seashore cottage, a way in 
fact that is applied to other types of houses as well, is to 
model it on a picture of one built for another site and then 
add windows or porches at will. Practically never does 
such a design fit the site. Still another way is to describe 
our needs to the local carpenter and let him have full sway. 

There are, of course, many people who, though they 
lack training and a means of expression, are more exacting 
in their demands. Their procedure is perhaps something 
like this. They buy a piece of property and lay out their 
own plan. A carpenter is called in who tells them that for 
practical consideration the windows should be placed in 
other locations than shown, that having the china closet 
in the dining-room means changing the shape of the 
kitchen, which in turn leads to putting a jog in the hall, 
which closes up a necessary door. The door goes some- 
where else and so the plan changes, until the major 
considerations have been lost sight of or the design is sadly 
disproportioned. 

Before we take up the question of construction, con- 
sider for a moment the importance of the summer-vacation 
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frame of mind and its possible effect on the plan of the 
house. Life at the seashore is primarily an out-of-door 
life, a life that is care-free. We should like to be able to 
maintain, then, a frame of mind that is burdened as little 
as possible by the mechanics of living, that takes efficiency 
for granted, and that is not reminded on every hand of the 
necessity for keeping the wheels oiled. 

When we go to our summer or week-end cottage we 
want to be able to entertain our friends there. We want a 
plan that is elastic enough to admit of a crowd or a small 
number with equal ease. If we use the house in the early 
spring or late fall, we want to be able to cut off part of it 
and still be comfortable. We may want heat other than 
that from a fireplace and we do not want to have to waste 
it. We want grounds large enough to ensure privacy 
without care and a large outlay of money, and a garden 
with some seclusion, however small it may be. These 
considerations I would hold to be mandatory whether the 
house be small or large. 

Keeping in mind the conditions above referred to, we 
have planned two houses to meet these requirements. 
One (Scheme A) is of a size that in the East would cost 
around $12,000 and the other (Scheme B) of a size that 
would cost in the neighborhood of $8000. 

The first matter of importance in the design of any 
building for habitation is orientation. There is not 
only the sun to be considered, but the prevailing breezes. 
In the Connecticut section of the coast, for example, 
the dry cool breezes come in a generally west to east 
direction. In the designs illustrated, a site for Scheme 
A has been chosen that faces on the shore toward the 
south. 

Regardless, therefore, of size or quantity of rooms, we 
dispose them so that the morning sun reaches our dining- 
room and garden. These have a view toward the sea which 
is ever our focal attraction. The sea affects the location of 
our living-room and porches, which are so placed as to 
have full benefit of the water view. We do not want the 
early sun pouring into our bedrooms, so we place them 












































Scheme A. This house in plan somewhat resembles the 
country houses of Japan in its close association of outdoors 
and indoors. The living-room and dining-room face south 
and take advantage of the sea view; while the bedrooms, 
where view is of secondary importance, are on the west 


On the page opposite is another view of Scheme A, showing the 
intimate association of house and garden, and the arrange- 
ment of folding partitions which makes it possible in fair 
weather to combine the living-room with one or both porches 
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toward the west — this in spite of the late afternoon sun. 
At night our interest is less in a prospect of the sea than 
in sleep, hence the view from these rooms is of secondary 
importance. 

Keeping in mind our mode of life at the shore, we plan 
less for cosiness than for mere overhead shelter. A house 
that permits the outdoors to be closely associated with the 
indoors, as in the country houses of Japan, would be a 
desideratum. Instead of a closed-in living-room and 
separate adjuncts of porches, a combination of the two has 
been made a feature. By means of folding partitions the 
living-room and porches can be made practically one room 
in fair weather, and yet they can be easily separated in 
part or entirely in cool or inclement weather. 

In both Schemes A and B, two porches have deliberately 
been planned to make room for separate groups, such as 
those who play bridge and those who do not; parents and 
the children’s gangs, or the caller who shuns too much 
grown-up proximity. 

There are times in the early spring and fall when two or 
three people might want to spend a week-end at the shore. 
Not only is it depressing for a couple to inhabit a complete 
house, but making it habitable is a care and an unjustifiable 
expense. In Scheme A the bedrooms have been disposed in 
such a way as to permit the use of only one or two of them 
with a bathroom. Incidentally, the disposition of the 
bedrooms in a separate wing would permit the addition of 
a room, or even two, when the house is being built, without 
hurting the scheme. Also, as an alternative arrangement, 
it would be possible to omit the hall beyond the door to 
the garden and open the bedrooms off the covered passage 
in the manner of certain tropical houses. 

Between the bedroom wing and the garage is a shower 
for the bathers, who reach it by way of the garden and 
thus avoid tracking sand or dirt into the house. 

There is a heater-room in Scheme A which houses a coal 
heater and a bunk for coal constructed with a flat top to 
hold small ash buckets. The room is placed to permit easy 
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access from the outside for the handling of coal and ashes 
and from the inside for attention to the fire. There are neat 
small heaters on the market from which a few radiators 
can be supplied that function satisfactorily without hav- 
ing to be located in a basement. Other means of heating 
are considered later in this article. 

Scheme B has a combination living-and-dining room 
with a fireplace such as is commonly found in the type of 
small house in Sweden called stuge. The dining table is in 
a recess or angle of the room near the kitchen and out of 
the way, thus allowing easy disposition of furniture in the 
rest of the room. As in Scheme A, a collapsible partition 
between the east porch and the living-room permits the 
room to be open to the out-of-doors during fair weather. 
This forms a sort of living-room porch. There is a second 
porch toward the south which acts as passage to the down- 
stairs bedroom and to thestairs which lead to the children’s 
dormitory and maid's room on the second floor. Both 
porches would probably be screened, the south porch hav- 
ing sash or canvas curtains for inclement weather. 

To-day there is a universal search for new types of con- 
struction. Architecture is shedding its coat of super- 
fluous appendages that masqueraded under the name of 
style. Plans are evolved from necessities rather than 
tradition, and construction follows the mandate of these 
necessities frankly. As far as this principle, which is 
generally called functionalism, is concerned, it applies 
more particularly to large stone and steel structures than 
to domestic architecture. 

Domestic architecture, although it is structurally func- 
tional to a degree, still contains many romantic or pictur- 
esque features such as applied bargeboards and side arch- 
ways, and its rooms too often ignore the fact that they 
must contain a certain amount of furniture. 

While there is always a perfectly natural interest in any 
novelty, progress in construction is only made by substi- 
tution of new methods and materials that are better than 
the old. To be useful the new methods should be cheaper. 
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Scheme B. This house of Swedish type, the front elevation 
of which is shown on the opposite page, also faces south and 
is also planned to satisfy the desire for a summer home 
which is truly part of its outdoor surroundings. The 
fenced-in garden not only makes a charming approach to 
the house, but gives it a sense of seclusion 


Living-room and dining-room are here conveniently 
combined and, as in Scheme A, the main porch may easily 
be thrown into the living-room. Another partly enclosed 
porch on the south provides a secondary outdoor living- 
room 
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Unless there is quantity production, the use of light metal 
studs and joists, cork insulation and concrete floors, is 
more expensive than our established wood-frame construc- 
tion. The flat roof insulated with cork and waterproofed 
with paper is one of the pop- 
ular novelties that advocates 
of change in design point to 
as the most logical construc- 
tion. For the small frame 
house, however, I believe 
the sloping roof with wood 
shingles, tile, or slate still 
best takes care of water and 
snow and gives longer serv- 
ice for the money invested. 

In the designs shown, the 
construction is of wood 
frame with wood-shingle 
roof. There is no basement. 
This obviates the normally 
unreasonable excavation 
which is more than often a 
bowing to tradition rather 
than to reason. As a novelty the sides are of a patented 
wall board made to resist the weather. 

The plastering operation in a house is long and messy. 
There are other ways of building interior walls that 
not only are less costly but are entirely satisfactory. Wall 
board is used instead of plaster in the houses drawn. A 
stripping of wood can be run off for the whole job to use 
in dividing the sections of board, and also for door and 
window trim. It is not necessary to use such a dividing 
strip for the wall board, but it eliminates the cracks that 
too often appear at the joints. For the floors linoleum 
needs least care and gives best value in the long run. 

The heating of rooms in Scheme A has been treated 
above, but let us consider here some matters of me- 
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This end of the children’s dormitory shows the built-in 
bunks which not only save space, but make a strong appeal to 
the imagination of the young 





chanical equipment and service. Gas is not economical for 
heating unless a house is built with proper insulation 
throughout. Also gas is very seldom available in the 
country, whereas electricity is generally obtainable. Still, 
several companies have en- 
tirely practical gas-producing 
systems, equipment which re- 
quires attention only once a 
year. Thecost would beabout 
the same for either A or B. 
If electricity is to be generat- 
ed at the job, there are excel- 
lent plants that require little 
attention other than seeing 
to the water in the batteries 
occasionally. 

In the plans shown, there 
are an electric stove in the 
kitchen, an electric refrig- 
erator, and electric lighting. 

Sewage disposal is usually 
not a difficult matter at the 
seashore, for even where 
there are rocks it is not hard to find a spot that allows 
easy seepage. There are many companies who manu- 
facture precast separating basins, or parts that can be 
easily and inexpensively hooked up to a seepage cistern, 
which take care of any waste and need to be inspected 
only at the end of the season — or possibly they will func- 
tion without any attention, as there is little to get out of 
order. 

It is of the utmost importance that any mechanical 
part which has water in it should be easily drained. While 
it seems trite to call attention to such an obvious fact, 
nevertheless I should like to stress the point that it is 
the obvious facts which are often lost sight of in that 
great adventure, building a house. 
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Photographs by Dana B. Merrill 








TABLE SETTINGS for SUMMER USE 


Porch, terrace, sunroom, and garden compete with the more formal dining- 
room for the simple meal when summer arrives. This iron table set for tea 
has a Russian cloth of sheer grass linen in natural color with bright orange 
border and gay embroidery, napkins to match, and a tea service of white 
earthenware, fluted in vivid orange. Linen, courtesy of Fallani & Cohn; 
china, of Copeland & Thompson, Inc.; and silver, of Towle Silversmiths 
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Decorative motifs from old Mayan ruins were the 
inspiration for this breakfast cloth of white with 
appliqué and embroidery in red, yellow, and 
black. Cool flowered Wedgwood china in green 
and white, a pewter bowl for fruit, a pewter coffee 
service, and glasses ringed with yellow will tempt 
the most jaded morning appetite. The Mayan 
chairs were designed by Eugenie Shonnard. Linen, 
courtesy of Agnes Bowman; china, of Gilman Colla- 
more & Company, Inc.; pewter, of Rena Rosenthal; 
silver, of Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Company; chairs, 
of Arden Studios; and table, of Lewis & Conger 
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A cool corner of the garden makes an 
excellent place for the serving of iced 
drinks, and for this purpose a glass 
table top is most practical. Glass, 
courtesy of Fostoria Glass Company; 
silver, of the Watson Company; and 
table and chairs, of Edward R. 
Barto & Company 
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Flowers from an old-fashioned garden 
decorate the china used on this summer 
luncheon table. Sea-green glass, a coarse 
Czechoslovakian cloth in bright yellow 
with centre panel and border in green, 
and yellow daisies in a heavy green glass 
bowl complete the fresh color scheme. 
Linen, courtesy of Robert McBratney 
& Company; china and glass, of Wm. H. 
Plummer & Company, Ltd.; silver, of 
Black, Starr & Frost-Gorham, Inc.; and 
chairs, of Edward R. Barto & Company 


Among the peasant linens so much in 
demand this summer for al fresco meals 
nove are more striking and lovely than 
those from Russia. For this luncheon 
table a heavy Russian linen cloth — 
golden brown with embroidery in red, 
white, and dark brown — is used with 
Italian earthenware in bright yellow, 
heavy Italian glass, and silver of simple 
design. Linen, courtesy of Fallani & 
Cohn; Carbone pottery and glass, of Mrs. 
Wiltbank; and silver, of the Interna- 
tional Silver Company 
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Of French manor type, the house is of brick, painted white, with 


Phstooraphs by the Dadmun Company 
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roof of reddish-brown tile and shutters of Della Robbia blue 


A SHORE PROBLEM 


A House that stands with its eyes on the 


Sea and its outskirts covered by Shade 


BY EDWARD WEEKS 


BIGELOW, WADSWORTH, HUBBARD & SMITH, ARCHITECTS 


Tue first sixteen summers of this century I spent on the 
Jersey coast, where the sight and the smell of the Atlantic 
Ocean (unless an oil tanker has had to beach its cargo) 
are the boast of the colony, but where the shade of old 
trees and the green of good turf are sadly lacking. Per- 
haps it is because of these seasons of glaring sunlight that 
I have come to believe that the ideal summer house should 
stand with its eyes on the sea and with its eaves and out- 
skirts covered by trees, stout enough to afford cool wells 
of shade when the heat and the diamond points on the 





water become unbearable. Nature, like an attractive 
woman, is best by contrast. 

This happy combination of shade, sea, and sunlight can 
be found close to perfection on the coast north of Boston. 
What was good to begin with on this gray and rock- 
bound coast has by intelligent planting been made even 
better: even the ocean, as if out of respect for such refine- 
ment, muffles its roar and comes sliding in with waves 
that seem pindling to a Jerseyman. The only serious 
hindrance to perfection is the shore road, which quite 
naturally winds its way as close to the sea as possible and 
with its never-ceasing lines of week-end traffic tends to 
maroon the shore inhabitants and — when the road 
curves — to set their teeth on edge with horns and head- 
lights. The problem of how to keep the highway from 
invading their peace and pleasure is one which gives 
trouble to all but the most remote residents. 

Such was the problem which seemed to single out for 
present use a rocky promontory midway between Beverly 
and Pride’s Crossing, Massachusetts. Here was a rocky 
ledge, four and a half acres in extent, but never more than 
two hundred yards from the road at its greatest width. 
The original house had been built comfortably close to 
the road of other days. Obviously the mere building of 
a wall would not bring privacy; obviously the new owners 
of the granite land, Mr. and Mrs. Rodolphe Agassiz, and 
their architect, Henry Bigelow, of the firm Bigelow, 
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Adjoining the garden is a swimming pool which has at one end a sand beach for the children. 


The terrace opens from the dining-room and overlooks a particularly lovely stretch of coast 
edged with fine old trees 
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Wadsworth, Hubbard & Smith, had a task before them 
which called for ingenuity. 

The old house had to come down, and as it came dyna- 
mite was biting away at the rocks that had stood between 
it and the sea. This leveling made it possible to lay the 
new foundations the width of a house nearer the sea and 
still not crowd the shore line. The blasting did not harm 
the big trees, the red pines, the blue spruce and elms, and 
when topsoil was dislodged it was banked up for the turf 


manor from the inland side, your car crunching up the 
gravel drive, through fine grille gates, and coming to stop 
in a flagged courtyard straight out of Maupassant. The 
court measures seventy-two by seventy-five paces; its flags 
are set in sand with a pencil line of grass between them, 
as should be, the whole being enclosed by a low white 
brick wall against which ivy and espaliers have been 
trained. The square of the courtyard has been broken at 
a point directly opposite the front door. Here is another 





In the dining-room the paneling is of white and the hangings of yellow brocade. Mahogany 


JSurniture, an Adam mantel, and ancestral portraits give distinction to this room 


terraces to come. The previous owner, a cultivator of 
famous orchids, had brought to the rocks a covering of 
rich loam which was to prove indispensable to the new 
beauty of the estate. These preliminaries over, the house 
began to take shape, and as its foundations rose, so rose a 
wall ten feet high enclosing the plot. 

Mrs. Agassiz had long had in mind a French manor 
house. Thus it stands to-day, a sturdy house of white 
painted brick, more substantial than a ‘cottage,’ less 
ostentatious than a ‘chateau.’ The roof of a reddish- 
brown tile has a beautiful pitch to it, and the architect 
has placed the dormer windows, both little and big, with 
a knowing art. With such a gleaming expanse of white 
wall the color of the shutters would of course be a point 
of emphasis. Mrs. Agassiz said blue, a Della Robbia blue. 
The color has been used in other detail about the house 
and always with success. The smooth white of the walls, 
the fox-brown of the tiles, and the solid blue shutters 
form a pleasing contrast. 

Unless you have fallen off a yacht, you approach the 





grille opening up a vista across a green terrace to a hillside 
of foliage. One would never suspect that here, as at Mount 
Vernon, the terrace completely conceals the road or that 
the fine background of trees belongs to the neighbor 
on the other side of the highway. 

The important rooms on the ground floor are naturally 
those which open on the sea. My favorite is the one at the 
southern extremity, a lovely little morning-room, with 
tall windows gazing toward Marblehead, Venetian blinds 
that have a very definite distinction, an open fireplace (for 
the house is occupied in all but the bleakest months), 
apple-wood benches beneath the windows, linen-tinted 
walls, and deep chairs and a couch whose covering 
matches the curtains of apricot and green in a pattern 
quite in harmony with the green terrace and sunlight 
without. You would be drawn to this room after break- 
fast and after lunch, or for tea, cards, or cocktails. It is as 
bright as it is gay and at its best reminds one of Matisse. 

The morning-room leads to the living-room, which, 
this being a summer residence, (Continued on page 87) 
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CHINA for the COUNTRY HOUSE 


A Favorite Sport or the Vacation 
Spirit may be reflected in the 


Choice of its Design 


BY HELEN SPRACKLING 


Tae word ‘country’ has as many connotations as there 
are hairs in a horse’s mane! To some of us it means a 
beloved solitude and freedom from the unrelenting schedule 
of hard-pressing modern affairs. To others it spells vivid 
days of gay contact and dashing sport. It reveals the 
rustic beauty of a little shack tucked in among the trees 
or flashes a picture of smart homes and broad expanses of 
sleek lawn. But no matter how varied the setting, the 
perfect mood of each is always established by a consistent 
manner of living and sympathetic detail. Herein lies the 
secret of that elusive and altogether desirable ability to 
transform mere existence into the art of living. 

_ As I wander up and down the aisles of the china depart- 
ment, in one store and out another, I am convinced that, 
at least as far as dishes are concerned, there is absolutely 
no excuse for a single colorless moment in our lives. An 
array of delightful patterns greets me, and it is with 
difficulty that I make even the semblance of a choice. 
However, after the first burst of enthusiasm I find myself 
considering the designs individually and in relation to 
their potential backgrounds. For, after all, our final 
choice in any detail is based upon this latter point. It is 
generally chosen either to maintain with true consistency 
the spirit of a distinction already established — such as a 
period setting — or, given a meaningless or neutral back- 
ground, to create a definite and artistic picture. With the 
wealth of material at hand these days it is a simple and 
fascinating matter to do either. 

Outdoor sport is a common association with summer 








Fig. 1. This design, appropriate for a polo luncheon or 
dinner, chronicles different moments in the game in 
black, red, and green against a soft gray ground. 
Courtesy of Lenox China Company and Black, Starr 
and Frost-Gorham, Inc. 


Fig. 2. Below is a flower design by Dorothea Warren 
O’Hare and a ‘Sampler’ pattern in blue and red on an 
ivory ground. Courtesy of Sebring Pottery Company 


days. Some of us have a passion for some particular phase 
of it. This may be connected with horses, for instance, 
and it is a delightful and amusing expression of our in- 
terest to reflect this in our surroundings. Carry it to your 
table and go as far as you like, from a single course to a 
complete dinner service. You will find ‘horsy’ dishes in 
many versions, for uniquely enough the creature lends 
himself with considerable aplomb to china decoration. 
There are stunning polo service plates (Figure 1) of fine 
Lenox (American) china which show a thrilling moment 
in the game in blue, black, and gold — no smarter be- 
ginning to any polo luncheon or dinner. A tea service, 
including plates, chronicles different polo movements in 
black, red, and green against a soft gray ground. 

‘Hunt’ china is fast becoming popular here in America. 
Since the horse has always been a most important factor 
in English sporting life, it is quite natural that we should 
find most of these designs on English ware (Figure 6). 
Famous paintings and books have been the inspiration for 
many of the more recent ones. There is a superb dinner 
service of Wedgwood bone china, the scenes of which 
have been taken from Surtees’s Handley Cross. These are 
in color; the shoulder of the plate is in green, quite 
bright, edged with gold. 

Square dessert plates with a matching after-dinner coffee 
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service would complete a dinner with much distinction. 
A Ridgway earthenware portrays scenes from Tristram’s 
Coaching Days and Ways, printed in black under a deep 
amber-brown glaze. Combine this with beakers and ac- 
cessories of pewter and you will set a most unusual lunch- 
eon table. For gay bright color and a design completely 
covering the entire dish, there is a Crown Staffordshire 
Hunt.’ 

There are hunting scenes on Spode ware that are par- 
ticularly fine. These are taken from a series of paintings 
still in the possession of the Copeland family and done 
during the Victorian era by J. F. Herring, a romantic 
coachman-artist figure who early in his life came into their 
employ. These scenes appear both on their fine bone 
china and on the earthenware body, in color and in com- 
bination with different attractive borders. Of them all, 
quite the most distinguished are those scenes hand- 
printed under the glaze on a fine cream earthenware in the 
gadroon shape. The combination of black and cream is 
very smart from a modern point of view, and one can 
visualize a handsome table set with this service and 
gorgeous ruby-red glass. 

As characteristic as the hunt patterns of England are 
the two quite twentieth-century aeroplane designs from 
France done by Suzanne Lalique on Theodore Haviland 
china. If you have an aviator in the family or are rapidly 
becoming a flying fan yourself, then by all means champion 
the cause in your china closet. An entire service of either 
pattern would be quite ‘different,’ but if your enthusiasm 
does not carry you quite so far, why not have a set of 
service plates with the planes encircling the globe, or a 
salad or tea service of either? The single-plane motif is 
gold in the midst of blue V-shaped marks delightfully 
suggestive of birds. In the other pattern the globe is gold, 
the North American continent and the encircling planes 
gray. The background of both is white. See Figure 3. 


But since many of us do not indulge in summer sports to 
any intensive degree, we turn our search elsewhere, finding 
the necessary distinction in motifs a little less personal. 
While we are still talking about Theodore Haviland china 
and Suzanne Lalique, you must notice her charming 
‘Confetti’ pattern (Figure 3). Little round dots in gay 
green, pink, yellow, blue, make up the sprig-like motif in 
the centre and comprise the surrounding circle. It would 
be a refreshing pattern to meet at breakfast either at the 
family table or on the individual breakfast tray. The latter 
is such an integral part of one’s summer equipment, 
especially when much entertaining is done. To complete 
thoroughly the delicious luxury of breakfast in bed the 
individual tray must be a very specific detail in the decora- 
tive scheme of the bedroom to which it is to go. Hostesses 
who entertain largely include in their equipment a dif- 
ferent set for each guestroom; it is a pretty fashion to 
have them all in one design, — a chintz-like pattern, for 
instance, — but in different colors. I have seen several in 
an all-over pattern of this sort which have the little 
handles of the covered dishes formed by exquisite rosebuds. 

The Americana influence is appearing more and more on 
china these days and to my way of thinking is ideally 
suited to certain types of country homes. Two diverse ones 
are shown, both of English make and of earthenware 
bodies. One, which is called ‘North, South, East, and 
West’ (Figure 7), more specifically represents a New Eng- 
land setting, a Florida scene, the Rocky Mountains, and 
Santa Barbara. A valuable set indeed, since it will fit 
suitably into any spot under the United States sun. It is 
printed in green on an ivory background, and because of 
this coloring creates a cool and attractive table on the most 
depressing days of heat. Use it with pale green damask or 
linen doilies and deep green glass, and your table will be 
a beautiful monotone. Vary the mood by inserting deep 
blue glass, and your table will have a continuous appeal. 





Fig. 3. These two aeroplane patterns and the ‘Confetti’ design with green, pink, yellow, and blue dots, all 
designed by Suzanne Lalique, would make a gay breakfast set. Courtesy of Theodore Haviland & Company 
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The second pattern (Figure 5) has something of a his- 
torical value and seems more especially suited to those 
country homes of the low farmhouse type which have a 
definite contact with the Victorian era. Libraries and 
museums were ransacked, old prints and etchings carefully 
sorted, and finally six scenes were found which would give 
this particular dinnerware a rather broad appeal, at least 
geographically. These consist of a New England farm-life 
picture, a Southern homestead, Mount Vernon, Lincoln's 
birthplace, West Point, and a prairie schooner on its trek 
across the continent. It is a quaint ware created by the old 
English firm of Booth to meet increasing requests for 
scenes of our own country on china. The pictures are 
printed under the glaze, which means that the colors last 
as long as the dish itself. Green and black with some 
yellow are the predominating colors. 

From American scenes it is but a step to American ware. 
A new outlook is evidenced in this field by an improved 
quality of base, shapes that are interesting, and designs 
that are both original and good. Take for instance the 





Fig. 4. An ideal summer dinner ware in garden-flower design and 
coloring is shown at the left. This is edged with yellow-orange. 
Courtesy of Wm. H. Plummer & Company, Ltd. 


Fig. 5. The designs of the china shown below are of Early American 
scenes adapted from old prints, etchings, and such. Because of their 
historic value this pattern would be appropriate for an old farmbouse. 
Courtesy of B. Altman & Company 





‘Harvest’ pattern. Modern in its very restraint and well- 
conceived design, printed from a copperplate under the 
glaze in soft tones of sepia brown on a warm ivory body, — 
the lines are also brown, — it is one of the smartest 
services of its kind to be found. More than that, it has 
genuine artistic value. This ‘Harvest’ design appears on 
either square or round plates, the latter being far smarter 
to my notion than the popular square plate because of the 
unbroken continuity of line. Hand-blocked and plain 
linens in tones of gold and brown would be a smart ac- 
companiment to this color and design. If you prefer more 
color for your summer table, the flower print (Figure 2), 
also under the glaze, is in reds, greens, and blues. This 
was designed by Dorothea Warren O'Hare and strikes a gay 
and informal note well adapted to the mood of summer. 
In quite another vein is the ‘Sampler’ pattern (Figure 2), 
an amusing modern adaptation of old stitchery. The colors 
are blue and red on the usual ivory ground which is char- 
acteristic of Leigh ware. The plate illustrated is a service 
plate, an unusual find in a moderate-priced ware, since 
service plates are generally far more expensive. One might 
easily use this ‘Sampler’ pattern with pine and maple. 


Fig. 6. ‘Off to Draw’ is the subject of this ‘Hunt’ china whose 
many uses are readily suggested. Courtesy of Copeland & 
Thompson, Inc. 
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A word about underglaze printing in America is im- 
portant here. Perfected by the old English potters late in 
the eighteenth century, it has, however, never been a 
popular method of transferring design to china here in 
America because of the difficulty in achieving a clear and 
clean-cut result. So often when the glaze is applied the 
colors run and the design is blurred. Consequently the 
domestic designs shown here are significant and mean 
unfading color and lasting beauty — until the dish is 
broken. 

One cannot forget the important place of Italian pottery 
in summer charm. It suits admirably the provincial, crude, 
but artistic structure which many of us love as a summer 
abode, barns made over, shacks that perhaps we have con- 
structed with our own hands, and other such very unus- 
ual places that depend so much upon the color and har- 
mony of their accessories to establish and maintain their 
atmosphere. 

The Capri pottery, for instance, fits admirably in such 
an environment. Consistently crude, its mellow colors 
combine interestingly with bare pine boards that have 





Fig. 8. Bird design on old Spode 
wicker shape and Coalport Kings- 
ware in ‘Pembroke’ design are 
shown at the right. Courtesy of Wm. 
H. Plummer & Company, Ltd. 
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been oiled and rubbed to satin smoothness. Since salad 
and a glass of iced tea are often the chief constituent of an 
informal summer meal, the bowls which are to be had so 
inexpensively in this ware have an especial appeal. The 
plain bowl is a soft gray-green which is repeated again 
in the edges of the flowered plates. No two frit or flower 
plates are exactly alike. The delightful candy-stripe 
pottery is in bold blue, green, and red. 

This Capri pottery, which is really quite heavy, appears 
to advantage only in the larger pieces. There is a Por- 
denone ware with a candy-stripe design which is not quite 
so heavy, but has much the same effect. In this one may 
get a complete service, delightful covered soup bowls, 
generous coffee cups, gay and highly decorative vegetable 
dishes and platters. Use any of this Italian provincial 
pottery on bare boards without cloth and in combination 
with pewter accessories and heavy Bohemian or Mexican 
glass. The result will be a table to delight the most 
fastidious eye. 

It is quite impossible to ignore completely the pic- 
turesque quality of the English (Continued on page 86) 


Fig. 7. The pattern at the left, called 
‘North, South, East, and West,’ rep- 
resents scenes in New England, 
Florida, the Rocky Mountains, and 
Santa Barbara. It is printed in green 
on an ivory ground. Courtesy of 
Herman C. Kupper, Inc. 
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A FRENCH PROVINCIAL HOUSE WITH 
TERRACED GARDENS 


The Estate of H. Elbert Foster, Jr., Greenwich, Connecticut 


HENRY J. MARQUARDT, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


ALDEN TWACHTMAN, ARCHITECT 


Although the informality compatible with this type of house has 
been preserved in the general landscaping of the estate, the formality 
necessary for dignity of approach is provided in the formal garden 
at its door. The house is a combination of grayish stucco, native 
stone, and hand-hewn timbers weathered a lovely silvery gray 

















An interesting natural irregularity of ground levels has been utilized to enhance the 
charm of the landscaping. Here an old wall covered with ivy, which surrounded the 
gardens near the front of the house, has been preserved and retained by a lower wall of 
native stone. Rhododendrons, barberries, and pine make the foreground of this picture 
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In contrast to the grayish tones of slate roof, stone walls, weathered tim- 
bers, and stucco are terra-cotta pots filled with giant petunias, and a 
profusion of vines and bloom mingles informally with evergreen shrubs 
— rhododendrons, azalea, and English yew — to soften the massive walls 





























The entrance porch with its floor of flagged 
stone is supported by hand-hewn oak posts 
which came from an old Westchester barn. 
From this porch one looks down a path of red- 
dish tone to a French garden seat backed by 
red brick. Red bricks in saw-toothed forma- 
tion border the walks and restrain the vibur- 
num which edges the beds 


The different levels of the various gardens are 
reached by rough stone steps in whose crevices 
rock plants cling. On this level is the vegetable 
garden, where, in foreign manner, flowers 
mingle with plebeian vegetable growth 
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A PLAY PEN THAT WAS METAMORPHOSED 


Ix was never very much of a success in the réle of play 
pen, this tiny nine-by-seven-foot area in which we fondly 
imagined our small son would enjoy disporting himself. 
He had outgrown the regulation-size pen and yet was far 
too young to roam at will, and so we felt that we had done 
something clever when we planned this new yard for him 
in the angle of the house where the porch jutted out, 
building a cunning little paling fence with an artfully 
simulated gate to complete the enclosure. There it was, 
a pleasant grassy rectangle, two or three times as large as 
the old pen and with a most delightful view of the blue 
creek winding through flat green marshes to the bay 
beyond. What more, thought we in our innocence, could 
any infant desire? 

But, alas! Our offspring proved to be a most materially- 
minded young man. Green marshes interested him not a 
whit; the blue creek bored him to extinction. The cunning 
fence he found amusing for a brief interval, while he was 
investigating the possibilities of scaling it, but he soon 
made short work of that problem and was ambling around 
to the other side of the house where were more diverting 
things. Motors and delivery trucks and people coming 
up the drive had far more appeal than a mere view. 

So we built a higher fence (of homely chicken wire this 





INTO A GARDEN 


BY GEORGIANNA R. SMITH 


time) around the grape arbor, giving him a full and unin- 
terrupted prospect of all driveway activities, and there 
he played very happily the rest of the season. 

It was not until the middle of the following summer 
that I awoke to a realization that something would have 
to be done about that absurd rectangle beneath my porch 
windows, which was now flaunting a crop of grass almost 
as high as the ridiculous little fence. 

Then someone suggested, more as a joke than anything, 
that we make a garden of it. 

‘Why not?’ I countered. ‘It’s as big as most of the 
miniature gardens that set us into ecstasies at the Spring 
Flower Show, and if others can get such delightful effects 
in a tiny space, why should n’t I? It can be a little door- 
yard garden, because the door of the baby’s room opens 
directly on to it, and he can enjoy it from his windows, if 
he cares to indulge a fleeting mood for scenery, and I can 
admire it from the porch!’ 

And so, with the sublime confidence which often ac- 
companies boundless ignorance, I set to work to design my 
first garden. 

The little plan looked very well indeed on paper — quite 
a formal, prim little dooryard garden with beds along the 
fence and against the house, and a low bird bath in the 
centre. It was to have old-fashioned board edgings, like 
the ones in the garden of the House of the Seven Gables, 
and the paths were to be of beach stones, all of which I 
felt was very practical, for there would be no edges to care 
for and no.grass to cut. And so it proved. But it was 
when I came to the selection of plant material that I met 
my Waterloo. 

We (interpreting ‘we’ as two-thirds husband) put in 
several days’ work laying the thing out with stakes and 
string and digging the trenches for the board edgings, 
which had to be properly creosoted and sunk rather deep, 
and fitted neatly together at the corners. Then we took 
all the available pails and sand buckets down to the beach 
and filled them with the prettiest stones that we could 
find to make our path. For the bird bath we used an old 
flat-rimmed copper basin, and since it was rather deep we 


Discarded as a play pen, this little rectangle beneath 
the porch windows was gradually transformed into a 
diminutive dooryard garden, beyond which stretches 
a view of green marshes and a winding blue creek 
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put some of the pebbles in the bottom, and also one good 
flat rock for the birds to use as a landing stage or to sit 
atop and sun themselves. 

Already it looked like a garden! We could visualize it 
at once abloom with all the old favorites — phlox and 
hollyhocks and Delphinium and everything we associated 
with old-fashioned dooryard gardens. I pored over 
catalogues and garden books and at last made out an 
exuberant planting plan — and any real ‘dirt’ gardener 
would have rocked with mirth to see the list of things I 
contemplated putting into that ridiculous garden, nine by 
seven feet small, most of which was already given over 
to beach stones and a bird bath! 

But if my gardening friends anticipated any difficulties 
that were in store for me, they evidently felt that I would 
have to learn by experience, for they said nothing, but did 
their best to help me by bringing gifts of plants that were 
really suited to my Lilliputian garden. 

I planted what I considered their rather meagre offerings 
of Arabis and cerastium and Sedum spectabile with the 
feeling that they were quite secondary in importance, and 
went on putting in my hollyhocks and such without a 
qualm. 

I had admired coreopsis in a friend's garden, and being 
particularly fond of yellow, I put in some of that. I had 
read in a garden book that one must have plenty of white 
in a perennial garden, and so I selected Achillea — very 
cleverly, as I thought, because its blossoms were small in 
scale and because someone had told me that it was easy to 
gtow! Then I planted forget-me-nots around the bird 
bath and waited proudly for superlative results. 





Beach stones are used for the 
paths of this tiny garden and a 
bird bath for the central pool, 
surrounded by sweet alyssum, 
candytuft, and a sprinkling of 
portulaca. In the bordering 
beds are plants chosen for their 
small size, hardiness, and con- 
tinuous bloom or attractive 
foliage 


The first season I did n't expect much, but the second 
season was a little disappointing. The larkspur sickened 
and died; the hollyhocks grew tall and leggy and com- 
pletely dwarfed the poor little fence; the phlox got mildew 
(alas! there was no room to plant anything in front to 
hide its deformity), and the coreopsis and Achillea com- 
peted vigorously with one another for possession of the 
entire garden. The forget-me-nots by the pool were very 
charming in spring (when we were n't there to enjoy 
them), but they soon grew scrawny and by mid-July 
looked very sick indeed. 

Only the Arabis and cerastium, which by now made 
pleasant blue-green and silvery-green mats and graciously 
spilled over to soften the board edgings here and there, 
looked really flourishing. Oh yes, and the Sedum spectabile, 
which had grown into nicely rounded clumps, a fresh and 
succulent green all summer long, and which gave addi- 
tional satisfaction with its flat pink blossoms in late 
August and September. 

That fall I sadly transferred all the larkspur, or what was 
left of it, to a little bed under the kitchen windows, 
where for some unknown reason it took a new lease on 
life and decided to flourish. The hollyhocks moved in there 
too, and were properly effective. The coreopsis and the 
Achillea and most of the phlox I dumped along the edge 
of the vegetable garden, where they had plenty of room to 
spread themselves, and in a few years they made a riotous 
and luxuriant midsummer border. 

When I surveyed my little dooryard garden, after this 
general exodus, it did look woefully vacant. 

I appealed to my gardening (Continued on page 76) 
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KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


VI. There have been many Inventions and Discoveries in New 


Electrical Equipment even within a few years 


BY MILTON TUCKER 


Keerine the house up to date elec- 
trically is an interesting task, but one 
that is never completed, owing to the 
constant stream of new equipment 
which is pouring out of the research 
laboratories of our great electrical 
manufacturers. Even if your house is 
only a few- years old, you will find that 
there have been many important in- 
ventions and discoveries made since it 
was built. But if your electrical equip- 
ment is ten or fifteen years old, you 
will be surprised at the number of ways 
to increase its usefulness and make it 
the last word in convenience, comfort, 
and enjoyment. 

Take, for example, the common 
convenience outlet for plugging in 








Fussing and fuming trying to fit the 
plug into the slot 


floor lamps and the vacuum cleaner. 
How many of us have fussed and 
fumed trying to fit the plug into the 
slot without getting down on our 
hands and knees. The new type is 
truly a ‘convenience’ outlet, for no 
matter how the blades are directed, 
beveled surfaces guide them into the 
slots. 

These outlets should be not only 
convenient in operation, but con- 
veniently placed and of sufficient 
number to take care of all needs. With 
the great increase in the use of electri- 
cal appliances in the home, the meagre 
number of outlets originally installed 
has been greatly overworked. In 
many homes there is an unsightly snarl 
of wires running around the base board 
and floor to the lone outlet. It is a 
simple matter to install additional 
outlets, especially on the first floor, 
since these locations are easily accessi- 
ble from the cellar. Any new outlets 
should be of the double type to permit 


plugging in of two lamps or appli- 
ances. If possible remove the old 
single outlets and substitute double 
outlets with the new easy-plugging 
feature described above. 

The list of electrical appliances re- 
quiring outlets in the average Ameri- 
can home is a long and constantly 
growing one and includes such items 
as electric clocks, fans, radio, electric 
fireplace logs, floor lamps, table lamps, 
vacuum cleaner, orange-juice extrac- 
tor, cake mixers, electric range, re- 
frigerator, dishwasher, water heater, 
ventilating fans, electric irons and 
other laundry equipment, motors for 
oil burners, or other electrical equip- 
ment for furnaces and heaters. In the 
breakfast-room, coffee percolators, egg 
cookers, and toasters must be operat- 
ing at one time. For the bathroom 
there must be an outlet for a portable 
electric heater — unless you install 
one of the new built-in types with a 
porcelain grille front colored to match* 
the adjacent tile walls — and for a 
curling iron. New medicine cabinets 
settle once for all old family feuds over 
the proper location of lights, for these 
cabinets have a bracket light on each 
side instantly adjustable at any height 
to suit the user. 
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Settling down in the evening in the old 
chair under the beneficial rays of the 
new sun lamp 





Some of the biggest improvements 
in the more common equipment have 
been made in switches. There is a 
vast difference between the old snap 
switches, or even some of the push- 
button switches, and the newest ‘tog- 
gle’ switches, which require but a flip 
of the finger to operate. In the dark 
you can sweep your hand quickly over 
the wall plate without feeling for any 
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Examine the chimneys while there are no fires in the 
flues; repoint the joints where the mortar has fallen 
out, and if necessary rebuild the chimney top and 
cap it with a solid cement cap to prevent further 
damage from rain and frost. If the chimney appears 
to be in bad condition, test it by building a smudge 
fire in the heater or fireplace, then close the top with 
a blanket and note where smoke escapes into the 
attic and elsewhere. 





Put the fireplaces, too, in readiness at this time for 
the cool days of early fall. Replace damaged brick 
and tile in the sides, back, or hearth. Make any 
necessary repairs to the damper, then close it to keep 
out flies which are sucked down the chimney with 
the drafts. 





Take a look at the skylights while you are up on the 
roof repairing the chimneys. These should be 
painted and reputtied every year to prevent rust, rot, 
and leaks which are the inevitable result of neglect. 





buttons. Pilot switches that illumi- 
nate a small red button on the switch 
plate when the light is burning not 
only are a convenience, but will pay 
for themselves in lower electric light 
bills if any members of the family are 
inclined to be careless about turning 
out the cellar or other lights. 

There is a new type of switch which 
turns the light out automatically after 
a certain time has elapsed. This 
switch may be regulated to turn the 
light out from fifteen seconds to half 
an hour after they are turned on. Gar- 
age lights or porch lights may be left 
burning until we have stepped into 
our automobile and started down the 
driveway. If desired, the timing lever 
can be turned off and the switch oper- 
ated in the manner of an ordinary 
switch. This new switch may also be 
used to disconnect electric appliances 
after several minutes, in case we go 
away and forget them. 

With the reasonable price of three- 
way and four-way switches there 
should be no need of stumbling about 
the house in the dark. A very good 
rule to follow in planning house wir- 
ing is this: a person walking about the 
house should be able to provide il- 
lumination ahead of him wherever he 
goes and turn the lights out behind 
him. This is possible through the use 
of three-way and four-way switches, 
placed at the top and bottom of stairs 
and at both ends of halls and long 
rooms. If your house wiring does not 
pass this test it cannot be called strictly 
modern, and (Continued on page 84) 
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A PORTFOLIO of SUMMER HOUSES 


Simplicity in Furnishings and Gayety in Color should Characterize 


the Seashore or Country House 


In this library of a house at Manhasset, Long Island, the walls have a paper with 
a design depicting out-of-door scenes in warm gray, with one of the deeper tones 
repeated in the paneling and other woodwork. The old Dutch tiles framing the 
fireplace opening are of mauve, and the hangings and slip covers have bright colors 
on a plum ground, giving depth and richness to the room. On the floor of wide 


oak floor boards are hooked rugs in bright colors. Roger H. Bullard, Architect 
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AN ARCHITECT’S HOUSE AT MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND 


ROGER H. BULLARD, ARCHITECT AND OWNER 


This house of stone with shingled 
gable ends has been placed in an 
abandoned apple orchard. The 
gardens and terraces were de- 
signed to take advantage of the 
existing trees 
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The living-room in the Bullard house has sheathing of white pine, stained to look old. 
The sand-finish plastered ceiling gives an unusual warm tone in the room, and this 


color note has again been recalled by old chintz hangings of deep ivory. This background 


forms a perfect setting for the antique furnishings, some of which are of historical interest 
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LIVING-ROOM AT ‘GREEN SHUTTERS’ 


The House of Mrs. Cumming Elliott 


Southampton, Long Island 


ROSE CUMMING, DECORATOR 


This room that was the old kitchen, and shows the fireplace with some of 
the original cooking implements intact, has walls painted a bright jade- 
green and bright canary-yellow curtains at the windows. On the floor is 
an old Samarkand carpet in tones of mauve, violet, yellow, and green. The 
furniture throughout the house is for the most part early English. In front 
of the fireplace is an old milking stool, and a Jacobean child’s chair stands 
at the left. Over the mantel is a Queen Anne mirror with walnut frame 
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COOL SIMPLICITY WITHOUT BARENESS 


Sturdy Furniture, Bright Colors, and a Lack of Fussy Detail give 


Character to this Dining-Room 





In the dining-room in Mrs. Elliott’s house the walls of plaster are 
painted a canary-yellow, thus repeating the color of the curtains in 
the living-room. At the windows are hangings of white chintz with 
bouquets of flowers in pink, mauve, and green. The floor of wide 
boards is stained a dark brown and has no rugs. The English Windsor 
chairs are of yew, and a Welsh dresser of oak has pieces of old Mason’s 
Ironstone earthenware on its shelves. Rose Cumming, Decorator 
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Photographs by Walker Evans 





A House at Naushon Island 


Woods Hole, Massachusetts 


G. LYMAN PAINE, JR., ARCHITECT 


The walls of this house, designed to provide the greatest amount 
of insulation, have heavy rolled roofing nailed in overlapping 
bands on 2" x 4"' studs. Over these are 1" strips nailed verti- 
cally, then exterior sheathing of alternate 12" boards of Califor- 
nia redwood and 2" strips of cypress. These exposed boards are 
oiled and are of a clear brown the color of dead beech leaves. 
On the inside the house is finished with Solidon plaster applied 
on insulation boards. The view above shows the terrace opening 
from the living-room, and the one at the left the main entrance 
with living-room ell at the left and bedroom ell at the right. At 
the top of the tower which rises to the third story is a studio 
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The effects in the interior are gained largely by the use of color. In the living-room shown above, 
the walls are a light warm gray and the ceiling, window sash, and door blue. All other woodwork 
and the built-in furniture are made of redwood stained a dull orange. The curtains and up- 
holstery are a darker blue, orange, tan, gray, and black. In the dining-room, the sash and door 
are blue, the floor and furniture deep red, the walls mustard-green, and the ceiling light yellow 
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To an old house at Hamp- 
ton Bays, Long Island, 
have been added three 
new wings, which contain 
living-room and bedrooms 
Jurnished, as the illustra- 
tions show, ina refreshingly 
simple manner 


THE OPEN SPACES OF A ROOM ALSO HAVE THEIR VALUE 


The living-room has walls of knotty 
pine and a rug of Japanese grass 
cleth. Fussy details are not allowed 
to interfere with the out-of-door view 
either in this room or in the bedroom. 
This latter has white walls on three 
sides and a fourth one in blue, a 
color repeated in the window frame 
and the headboard of the bed. The 
Venetian blinds are emerald-green, 
as is the footboard of the bed. The 
table beside the bed is cowslip-yellow 


WILLIAM MUSCHENHEIM, ARCHITECT 






























































Santa Barbara is a pure 
lavender-blue and one of 
the finest iris of this color 





SUPERIOR IRIS OF TO-DAY 


Giants compared with those of Yesterday, and with a vastly increased color Range 


BY HOWARD WEED 


Tae tall bearded iris is a flower of stately beauty, wonder- 
fully rich in color, and almost as easily grown and per- 
manent when once established as the ever-springing 
weeds. This flower is rapidly increasing in popularity 
among flower lovers, principally because of the great im- 
provement in the flower resulting from the work of hy- 
bridizers during the last decade. 

The best flower of ten years ago was a small blossom not 
more than two or three inches long and much less across. 
The largest flower of the present day is nine inches long 
and six inches across. The colors of the iris ten years ago, 
with very few exceptions, were confined to blues and pur- 
ples, with an occasional sickly white or pale yellow. Most 
of them bloomed at the same time and the season was 
quickly over. The stalks were short, three blossoms being 
the average number, while five were considered a freak. 

If the flower lover of to-day visits the display garden of 
any of the iris specialists during the blooming season, he 
will see flowers combining all the colors of the rainbow — 
pure white, pink, red, blue, purple, black, yellow, cream, 
gold, brown, and all the interesting shades which may be 
produced by the blending of these colors. Moreover, 
the flowers are giants compared with their pigmy ances- 
tors, the stalks growing four feet and more in height, 
divided into three to seven branches, each branch bearing 
two to five flowers. Fourteen flowers to a stalk are not 
uncommon, while instances have been known where 
one stalk bore as many as thirty-two individual blooms. 





The flowers of the tall bearded iris bloom for four and 
five weeks, and when the race of early-blooming inter- 
mediates is added, the iris-blooming season is nearly two 
months long. A number of varieties bloom a second time 
in the fall, and several American and French hybridizers 
are now striving to create a great race of such fall-bloom- 
ing iris equal in quality and number to those that now 
bloom in the spring. Much progress has been made in 
the early-blooming intermediate class to bring them up to 
the standard of their later relative. And when the various 
species, such as Siberian, Spuria, Japanese, dwarfs, and 
Unguicularis, are included, the blooming season of the 
iris stretches around the calendar. 

In glancing over an iris catalogue, the reader will come 
to terms which puzzle him. The standards of an iris are 
the three petals standing upright, and the falls are those 
which drop down. A self is an iris which has the same 
color in both its standards and falls, such as blue, yellow, 
or white. A bicolor is one whose standards are a pure 
color, and whose falls are either a darker shade of the same 
color or an entirely different color. Plicata is a term ap- 
plied to a white tris whose edges are flushed or lined with 
another color. A blend is a combination of several colors. 

It is extremely difficult for a person to choose the best 
iris from a catalogue which contains glowing descriptions 
of several hundred varieties. Unless the newest introduc- 
tions are desired, the flower lover is aided in his selection 
by the American Iris Society. A committee appointed by 
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this society, composed of the leading commercial growers 
in each section of the country, score each variety every 
three years — 100 being a perfect grade. Each member 
takes into consideration the following points: weak, mod- 
erate, vigorous, or rampant growth; slow, regular, or rapid 
increase; open, regular, or compact habit; stiff, lax, slender, 
or broad foliage, and also the color of leaf; erect, angular, 
or flexuous stalk and habit of branching; height of stalk; 
number of buds, duration of bloom; shy, moderate, or free 
flowering; fragrance; substance of flower; color of flower; 
form, carriage, shape, and texture of flower. 

The purpose of such a rating has been for the benefit of 
those persons who either are unable to see the flowers in 
bloom or might be influenced by an exceptional plant. 
The grade of 100, of course, represents perfection, but this 
goal has not been reached. Because of the increased com- 
petition, the new varieties do not receive as high a scoring 
‘as they would have received had they been introduced 
some years ago; consequently 95 to 100 is almost perfect. 
Those scoring 90 to 95 are considered to be the best varie- 
ties on the market, and very few have received such a high 


Oregon Beauty (left) is 
a distinctive variety 
with standards of 
aconite violet and falls 
of bright velvety 
cotinga purple 


William Mobr (right) 
is hardy and has im- 
mense flowers of pale 
lilac beautifully veined 
with manganese violet 





rating. Those in the 85 to 90 classification are considered 
excellent flowers. Varieties receiving 80 to 85 are good 
and well worth a place in any garden. Any varieties 
scoring less than 80 are inferior flowers, many commercial 
growers having discarded them entirely to make room for 
the improved introductions of similar coloring. 

The Iris Society has been invaluable in registering the 
names of new varieties introduced on the market so that no 
two will bear the same name and thus cause confusion. In 
this work it has been assisted by the Royal Horticultural 
Society of England, which registers the European introduc- 
tions. Tentative names are submitted to both societies and 
approval given before new varieties are introduced. 

The importance of this work is apparent when one finds 





that there have been thousands of varieties named and 
introduced, and the present rate of introduction is in ex- 
cess of two hundred yearly. The Iris Society also pro- 
motes public interest in the flower, issues a quarterly bul- 
letin containing information bearing on the flower, and 
publishes an alphabetical check list of varieties with full 
descriptions. 

For many years the hybridizers have strived for a tall, 
large, pure yellow. Their work has met with a measure of 
success in the origination of Pluie d’Or, a French introduc- 
tion whose name means Golden Rain. The many and 
widely branched, strong firm stems bear very large flowers 
of great substance. William R. Dykes is another outstand- 
ing yellow flower originated and named after one of Eng- 
land’s greatest hybridizers. It is not, as yet, perfectly 
hardy in this country, but may in time become acclimated. 
Other good yellows are Amber, Bonita, Gold Imperial, 
and Sunlight. Coronation is considered one of the best 
American originations. 

Pink has long been a favorite color of flower lovers. 
Aphrodite is one of the best violet-pinks, the standards 
and falls being identical in tone. Frieda Mohr has received 
the greatest publicity as being the best pink iris, but many 
growers have pointed out that it is not a true pink, for it 
has light pinkish-lilac standards and deep lilac-rose falls. 
It is, however, an outstanding iris regardless of color, and 
is worthy of a place in any garden. Marquisette, another 
French introduction, combines new colors for an iris. It 
is pale shrimp-pink very lightly shaded with salmon. 
Other good pinks are Dream, Julia Marlowe, Odette 
Olivet, Solferino, and Rosado. 


























Frieda Mobr is an out- 
standing iris, with light 
pinkish-lilac standards 
and deep lilac-rose falls 


An iris rhizome (lower 
right) showing increases. 
In transplanting, older 
portions should be dis- 
carded and individual 
rhizomes separated and 


replanted 





The hybridizers have been working to produce a real 
red flower for almost as long as they have been working on 
a yellow one. A few dark purple-red flowers were the ma- 
terial with which they made a start. By constant crossing 
of these red-purples with each other and crossing the 
reddest hybrids resulting from such crosses, success has, in 
a degree, been obtained, although a brilliant red has not 
been achieved. Dauntless is acclaimed as being the finest 
red iris yet produced. The height and sturdiness of the 
well-branched stems, and the great size and substance of 
the flowers, make it an almost perfect iris. Cardinal, 
parent of Dauntless, is an excellent red, and for many 
years the demand for this variety exceeded the supply. 
Dreadnaught is a recent introduction, equaling if not sur- 
passing Dauntless. Firefall, Flamingo, Grousman Red, 
Impressario, Peerless, and San Luis Rey are other good 
varieties falling within the red classification. 

The darker shades are becoming increasingly prominent 
as new varieties of merit are introduced. Perhaps the best 
of this color is the new American introduction, Oregon 
Giant, which is an immense blossom of red and black-pur- 
ple, the falls marked with a heavy gold beard. Bruno is a 
fragrant dark velvety flower lasting long in bloom. Other 
dark iris of outstanding beauty are Baldwin, Buto, Ion, 
Mount Royal, Orion, Sikh, and Tenebrae. The deep, rich 
purple tones of Morning Splendor make it a favorite. 

White is a color which fails to appeal to many people, 
but even these prejudiced persons will readily admit the 
gteat beauty of the latest creations. Wambliska, a tall, 
large pure white which has been recently introduced, is 
running a close race with the older Purissima for supremacy 
in the field. Purissima is a California origination which 
has not proved entirely hardy in the colder Northern 
states, although its claim to distinctive beauty is unques- 
tioned. Other whites are Micheline Charraire, Athene, 
Theseus, White Star, and White and Gold. 

The Plicatas, having a touch of blue blending with the 










white, are beautiful flowers. The best of these are Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, the latter being more heavily 
etched with blue. This variety was awarded the Dykes 
medal as the most noteworthy iris introduced in 1927. 
Both are tall, large, and free flowering. True Charm and 
Delight are the best of the older varieties. Lenz-Shnee is a 
pure white-flushed lavender. Gaviota is an ivory-white- 
edged yellow. 

Choosing the best of the bronze-blended iris is difficult. 
Mrs. Valerie West is an attractive blending of lavender, 
bronze, and crimson. Grace Sturtevant is a darker blend, 
while Amerind is a true metallic bronze, named from the 
American Indian. Don Quixote is more a buff color, but 
is very attractive. 

Blue was one of the original iris colors, but the blue iris 





of to-day far surpass those poor specimens of years ago. 
Blue Velvet was the sensation of two years ago. It is a 
self-color of clear, rich dark blue, giving a velvety appear- 
ance. So excellent was this flower that the retail price 
went up instead of down after its introduction — the de- 
mand exceeding the supply. One of the most admired 
iris is William Mohr, a hybrid resulting from the crossing 
of the bearded species with the oncocyclus species, native 
of Asia Minor. This variety is hardy and has immense 
flowers with standards 3}’’ x 23”. The entire flower is 
beautifully veined manganese violet over a ground color 
of pale lilac. Santa Barbara is a pure lavender-blue and 
one of the finest of its color. Other good varieties are Clar- 
idad, Gabriel, Souvenir de Loetitia Michaud, San Gabriel, 
and Yolande. 

A favorite combination is yellow with some other color, 
and this is to be found in the yellow bicolor classification. 
Rialgar is a fine richly colored flower with clear butter- 
cup-yellow standards and heavily striped bronze falls. 
Argynnis, with yellow standards and bright chestnut- 
red falls, is a late-flowering variety. Etoile du Matin has 
sulphur-yellow standards and blue falls. Other good bi- 
colors are Fra Angelico, Gay Huzzar, Iris King, Messa- 
line, Odenvogel, Tuscany Gold, and Yellowstone. Fismes 
is an attractive blending of cream-colored standards and 
red-lavender falls. 

A few distinctive varieties cannot be placed in any 
particular classification. Among these is Oregon Beauty, 
a wonderful iris with standards of aconite violet and 
falls of bright velvety cotinga (Continued on page 90) 
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THE HARMONIOUS 
HOUSE 


IV. Color, Texture, and Pattern must be 
considered both separately and in com- 


bination 


BY ETHEL LEWIS 


(ence is usually the first thing to be considered in the 
harmonious decoration of a room. Some colors are so 
noisy as to suggest a constant state of turmoil, while others 
are so subdued as to produce a depressing effect. Some- 
where between these two extremes lies the happy combina- 
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In this room of no special architectural distinction a pleasant mixture of styles has been used and the furni- 
ture skillfully placed. Draperies of hand-blocked linen set the color scheme, and the other fabrics were chosen 
with regard to their appropriate texture and design as well as to repeat the colors found in the hangings 


tion that goes far toward making a livable and harmonious 
room. 

Pattern can be stimulating with its clever arrangement 
of lines and forms, or it can be so confusing that eyes ache 
from the struggle to make something restful out of chaos. 
Walls present wide spaces for color — good, bad, or 
nondescript — and often also for pattern. The rug or 
carpet is probably the next largest area to be considered, 
and here, too often, the pattern, if there is one, has no 
meaning or interest. If in addition the color is also bad, 
an important element for effect has been lost. Curtains, 
both glass curtains and overdraperies, are a source of 
colorful delight when suitably chosen, or an eyesore when 
inexpertly planned. Each and every piece of furniture has 
pattern as well as color, for its outline in relation to the 
room as a whole is a form to be considered. Think of the 
restful dignity of a simple old ladder-back chair as com- 
pared to the agitated quality of an intricate Italian chair 
full of curves and carvings, with a high-lighted finish 
that provides intense and often undesirable pattern by 
the contrast of dark and light. 

There is a third element to weigh in the balance with 
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A bookcase, well proportioned to the space between the two doors, inconspicuously houses 
a radio. There being no fireplace in this room, the somewhat formal placement of 
sofa, tables, and chairs opposite the windows makes an adequate centre of interest 


pattern and color, and that is texture. The texture of 
walls and furniture must be harmonious. For instance, 
the smooth satiny surfaces of highly polished woods never 
look well against rough and ruggedly textured walls. 
On the other hand, some variety is essential, for too many 
sleek, smooth surfaces are as tiresome as too many rough 
ones. The real struggle is to keep furniture and walls in 
harmony. The roughness of a Scotch wool rug is not 
suitable with high-glazed walls and satiny fabrics. It 
needs a textured plaster, — not necessarily a rough one, — 
furniture that is strong and simple in line, with not too 
much refinement of decoration, and curtains that have a 
quality like rough linen. With smooth walls, satiny chair 
coverings, and silky draperies, use instead a fine wool rug 
which has almost a sheen to the surface. It may be a 
deep-piled chenille which gives a sense of luxury, or it may 
be a finely woven Aubusson or Persian. 

Though very few people are actually color-blind, there 
are many who are not color-conscious. They can no more 
respond to nuances in color than others can to nuances in 
music. To many, red is red and green is green, and there is 
no question as to different tones of red or green being 
harmonious with each other. Unless you are familiar 
with these subtle combinations of tone that make good 
color harmonies, it is much better to stick to the simple 
contrasts that are more usual. For instance, yellow and 
green seem an easy combination, whereas the harmony 
of blue and green is more difficult. Perhaps there would be 
more comfortable rooms — I mean comfortable as to color 
— if we could only realize that the harmonizing of unusual 
colors is only possible after long study. I venture to say 
that there are no two colors that cannot be combined if 
used in correct proportions, with the right textures and 
patterns. But that is not a feat for the layman to attempt. 
Some of us feel about color as we do about music — we 
know we like certain combinations of tones, but the 
method of attaining the desired result is a closed book. 


Importance of a Well-Planned 
Color Scheme 


All of this suggests that a guiding hand is necessary in 
the working out of a color scheme. Therefore, if you have 


no professional advice available, work out your color 
scheme from something that has been created by a trained 
mind and hand. Take, for instance, a chintz or a hand- 
blocked linen. In many of these you will find, first of all, 
a delightful pattern, second a pleasing texture, and third 
a whole color scheme ready-made to your use. This may 
be dangerous advice I am giving, for if the colors are not 
correctly interpreted, or if they are used in the wrong 
amounts, the result may be botched. However, it is a 
surer method than the hit-or-miss planning that so often 
results disastrously and expensively. In that chintz or 
linen you will find a color for your background, a color 
for one large piece of furniture, another for a smaller piece, 
and probably bits of very bright color that should be 
repeated in the accessories. This same scheme can be 
followed with a good wallpaper, or sometimes a fine rug 
or a painting. 

Any attempt to secure a good color scheme is preferable 
to the horrible morass into which so many sank when 
neutral colors first descended upon us. They seemed so 
safe. They were, but they were usually deadly as well. 
That era has nearly passed, for which we give thanks, 
and we now recognize the value of stimulation in our 
color schemes. The old safe and sane color combination 
usually included ivory or cream or putty walls, with 
meaningless applied panels on which were hung walnut- 
framed sepia copies of the old masters or picturesque 
scenes in Europe; floor covered with a rose-taupe rug, 
and furniture (usually too large in scale) upholstered with 
taupe mohair, occasionally made more impossible by a 
damask pattern and a background color that defies descrip- 
tion. The climax of such a room was frequently found 
in the pongee curtains at the windows. Dull, depressing, 
lifeless! If there are any such remnants as these in your 
house, get rid of them and start afresh. It is sometimes 
maintained by the owners that such rooms are restful. 
I have always doubted that, for though one does n't mind 
a dull drab day occasionally, think of living day after day 
with no sunshine, no green trees, no gay flowers. Lack 
of color is more often due to mere inertia. It is safe, but 
it will sap your vitality and dull your appreciation. 

Some colors are cool, some are warm, some are aggres- 
sive. It is a careful blending of all three that is found in 
the harmonious house. There is always at least one 
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correct color scheme for every room, but there are many 
things which influence its selection. There is the type of 
the room itself, for a quaint Early American room does 
not look its best in the heavy reds and golds of the Italian 
Renaissance. Nor is the early English oak-paneled room 
most effective with French blue and pink. Light, too, 
both in amount and quality, is most important. Yellow 
or gold glass curtains will give the effect of sunlight that 
is lacking in a north room. But if the sun streams in, cool 
blues or greens with a dash of white, apricot, or ight 
gtay-brown are better. 

The function of a room dictates the color plan also. A 
boudoir requires the dainty feminine colors that are quite 
out of place on the sun porch. Another determining factor 
is the family itself and its mode of living, as well as its 
budget. The one living-room in the house needs a more 
careful blending of sombre and bright hues than does the 
breakfast-room, where the effect should be light, gay, 
and stimulating. Let me repeat again that the living-room 
is the room for the whole family at any and all hours and 








must therefore reflect their composite habits and tastes. 
A boy will perhaps prefer his room done in red and black 
with a dash of silver, while the little girl will probably 
desire peach and green. So it goes through every room in 
the house. Each must be adapted to the use and taste of 
the owner. Consideration of the budget has more to do 
with selecting comfortable livable colors that will not 
have to be changed within a year than it has with the 
actual colors themselves. 


The Part Texture Plays 


Color alone is not always the answer, for the right 
color in the wrong texture can ruin a room just as rapidly 
as the wrong color. Texture seems an elusive thing to the 
people who have given it no thought. A rough plaster 
wall that is painted peach color has an entirely different 
tone from that of a smooth plaster wall painted with 
exactly the same paint. And neither of them is quite like 











Although the same furniture has been used in this room as in the one previously shown, its awkward ar- 
rangement and the incongruous colors, fabrics, and accessories chosen to complete the decoration have ruined 
all effect of harmony and comfort. The curtains are too informal for this type of room, and the Chinese 
rug, green walls, and figured chintz are entirely unrelated, as are also the fabrics used on sofa and chairs 
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the highly polished surface of a table or chest painted 
0 the same hue. These are only three suggestions of the 
many textures available in painted surfaces. 

Fabrics provide even greater variety. There are rough 
ones or smooth ones, dull ones or shiny ones, flat ones or 
those with deep pile. Indeed there is as great a range of 
textures as there is of colors. It is the combination of the 
two in harmonious fashion that helps to make a livable 
and charming room. The rough harsh linen weaves that 
hold their own with heavy furniture and rough plaster 
walls should have strong color as well. Dull reds, browns, 
deep greens, and natural linen tones are quite in key with 
a summer cabin, a playroom in the basement, or a sun 
porch where such furniture and fabrics would be used. 
The hard surface of heavy satin has a radiant quality that 
makes it a fitting companion for highly glossed furniture 
surfaces, clear bright colors, and minor decorations of 
mirror and glass. Lustrous silk velvet has a heavy texture, 
but the quality of the silk demands fine furniture rather 
than crude oak or pine. So through the whole gamut of 
textured fabrics. Each has its place in some room, and it 
is in the correct selection and combination that you can 
apply all the rules of suitability that have been presented 
to you. 

In creating a room for you this month in which to 
demonstrate the possibilities of color and texture and 
pattern, I have taken the living-room of a modern apart- 
ment. It might be one room of seven or it might be a one- 
room apartment with only kitchenette, bath, and dressing- 
room in addition. Or if you have a small house, this is 
probably not unlike your own living-room. Looking at 
the sketch on page 56, you will see that it is the same in 
size (fourteen by twenty feet) as the other rooms we have 
used for our laboratory. There is a group of casement 
windows on one side that open out. Then, just to make it 
mote difficult, and also to come closer to your own prob- 
; lem, three doors are included. I find that in so many apart- 
| ments, and small houses too, it is the doors that play 
havoc with room arrangement. Here the one door leading 
from the hall or foyer into the living-room is left open with 
no furniture placed behind it. The open door adds the 
invitation that all living-rooms should have. On the 
opposite side are two more doors — one perhaps leading to 
a hall for the bedrooms, one to the kitchen or to a closet. 
As this apartment has no special architectural distinc- 














The sofa just fits between the two doors but leaves no space for a table or even a lamp beside it. 
The arrangement of the larger wall space is ineffective and marred by unsuitable accessories 


tion, it is quite suitable to furnish it with the pleasant 
mixture of styles which so many of us have. There may 
be one or two old pieces. There are certainly some evi- 
dences of appreciation of modern art. As this room is 
designed primarily for the consideration of color and 
texture, and as there is no rug or valuable painting to 
serve as a nucleus, let us begin with the drapery fabric. 
It may be hand-blocked linen or gayly colored chintz, 
it may be dull and lustrous satin or a very simple damask; 
but in this room it should not be brocade or shiny damask 
with a grand pattern, or brilliant satin, nor yet crisp 
taffeta. None of these things is suitable in a room of such 
simple character. 


Choice of Fabrics and 


Furniture 


The actual material I selected is a soft cotton with hand- 
blocked design of browns, reds, gold, and dashes of white. 
Though these curtains are lined, they hang in soft folds 
where they are draped back. Such a fabric is always suit- 
able the year round, as are fine linens and chintzes. Don’t 
get the false idea that all chintzes are for summer use 
only, or for inexpensive and informal rooms. If chintz or 
linen is suitable for your room at all, you can use it 
throughout the entire year. In this particular room, as 
the windows face north, the glass curtains are fine écru 
marquisette, which is a very desirable material ideally 
suited to use where glass curtains must stand frequent 
launderings. This soft material is sheer enough to allow 
for clear vision through it, and yet it shuts out the glare 
and softly diffuses the light. 

The wall, like those in thousands of apartment houses, 
is carefully stippled, producing a texture which gives more 
depth to the paint than an ordinary flat finish. It allows 
for a certain play of light and shade that suits this room 
scheme better than would a flat tone. The color is dull gold, 
a rich hue for a living-room and a warm one for a north 
light. Perhaps you would call it antique yellow, for it has 
a definite luminous quality. It is not dark in tone, and 
yet it is considerably deeper in value than the cream walls 
with which we are overfamiliar. 

The next large area of color is the floor covering. This is 
an all-over carpet that reaches from (Continued on page 76) 
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BY CHARLES R. RICHARDS 


Professor Richards, who is executive vice president of 
the New York Museum of Science and Industry, is 
thoroughly qualified to write on this subject which 
challenges the interest of all those concerned with the 
development of household arts. 


Wehave long appreciated the art of the craftsman. We 
are slowly and with some difficulty coming to appreciate 
the art appropriate to the machine. This is perhaps 
natural, for although the machine has been with us for 
over one hundred and thirty years, during almost all this 
time we have been feeding it only with designs appropriate 
to craft work. 

It should be understood at the outset that a discussion of 
modern design divides into two parts: on the one side, 
design as related to solid objects, — furniture, ceramics, 
glass, and such, — and on the other, that related to the 
larger flat surfaces of floor and wall coverings and to 
fabrics of various kinds in the way of women’s 
dress. These two things have to be considered 
separately because from their nature they call 
for very different treatment. We are beginning 
to realize this more and more, and to consider 
design in these two fields in a different spirit. 
This article is confined to a discussion of design 
for solid objects. 

As long as our only ideal of design was based 
on elaborate surface ornament mainly derived 
from the eighteenth century, we could not be 
expected to develop design suitable for the 
machine. Our efforts in this direction up to 








DESIGN FOR THE CRAFTSMAN AND DESIGN 
FOR THE MACHINE 


the last few years centred in reproducing the forms of orna- 
ment of the various period styles. In the case of furniture, 
complicated mechanical contrivances were developed to 
reproduce the intricate carving that had been a natural 
product of the craftsman. Carvings produced in this way 
were often executed either in thin wood or in composition 
and applied to the surface of chairs and other objects. 

Leaving out the element of deception, this is not a nat- 
ural or straightforward use of the machine. It is an effort 
to use the machine to produce something for which it is 
not well fitted and which in consequence lacks the qualities 
of sincerity and directness essential to sound design. It is 
surely only a primary axiom that good design should 
recognize both the nature of the material to be used and 
the simple and normal capabilities of the tools to be em- 
ployed. All good handicraft design rests on these princi- 
ples, but design for the machine has in the past mainly 
ignored them. 

This is strikingly true in the case of decorative com- 
mercial silver. Quantity production in this field, which is 
achieved mainly by stamping out the metal with steel 
dies, has aimed almost solely at the reproduction of the 
styles of the past originated by craftsmen. These styles are 
for the most part those in which raised and chased orna- 
ment is the prominent feature. For the craftsman, follow- 
ing the taste of his time, such ornament was legitimate. 


Photograph by Worsinger 


















































Above are shown four patterns of American table 
silver of fine proportion and simple surface treatment, 
admirably adapted for multiplication by the machine. 
These were shown at the Third International Exhibi- 
tion of Applied Art, held by the American Federation 
of Arts, and were designed by the Gorham Manu- 
facturing Company, the International Silver Com- 
pany, the Alvin Corporation, and the International 
Silver Company, reading from left to right. At the 
left are pressed-glass containers of unconventional 
and interesting forms designed by Walter D. Teague 











If he was a creative artist, he might succeed in 
achieving a result possessing individuality 
and charm; but this use of ornament, even in 
the hands of a talented craftsman, had its lim- 
itations. If ornament was the chief xsthetic 
attraction of his product, duplication imme- 
diately destroyed its individuality and less- 
ened its charm. To submit such conceptions, 
once spontaneous plays of fancy, to the ma- 
chine to be reproduced in hundreds of replicas 
is like crushing a butterfly between steel 
rollers; it is an zsthetic profanity. 

Fortunately, a new attitude which we 
have been calling modern has developed of 
late years toward applied design in general, 
whether intended for craft work or for the 
machine. This new conception has largely 
controlled contemporary design in con- 
tinental Europe for the past thirty years. 
In our country it is only beginning to in- 
fluence production. We have been thinking 
of this tendency as a style or a fad. As a 
matter of fact, in its sane expression, it is a 
very simple and natural thing, something 
entirely apart from fads and faddists. Fundamentally, 
the modern attitude in regard to applied design is merely 
an attempt to express this age in which we live. 

The reasons for the change in the spirit of design grow 
out of the economic and social changes that have come 
about in the last century and a half. To-day we live in 
small apartments or houses where space is at a premium 
and servants are few or entirely absent. We must have 
furniture that makes the most of the space it occupies and 
that is easy to keep clean. Ponderous desks and tables 
with elaborate carving and little storage space have no 
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The three pieces of furniture on this page denote the first real 
American achievement in design in quantity production. 
They were designed by Kem Weber 


A characteristic of these pieces is the use of bent hickory, 
which at the corners is thinned down to about three sixteenths 
of an inch and reénforced by an oval-shaped block. This 
construction is plainly visible in the two chairs, where it 
becomes a decorative feature as well as a practical one 
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place in the modern home that is to be cleaned in a few 
spare moments by a home maker who has other tasks and 
interests to claim her attention. On the other hand, our 
change of attitude comes from the fact that we have at 
last begun to realize that we are living in an industrial age 
— an age of the machine. All our architects and engineers 
are developing natural and inevitable expressions of this 
age. In the automobile, airplane, in our bridges large and 
small, in our fine bathrooms and kitchen sinks, design 
reflecting the influence of the machine age is apparent. 

All of this is subconsciously affecting our standards. 
We are coming gradually to have a new way of looking 
at things, and beauty, instead of being entirely a matter 
of what we have been prone to call interest, is becoming 
to a degree a functional concept. 

This change in point of view has had the effect of open- 
ing our eyes to the distinction between design appropriate 
for the machine and that appropriate for handicraft. In 
no country has this been appreciated so fully as in Ger- 
many. There much of the best thought of the country is 
being devoted to the ‘rationalization’ of industry and 


The pottery on the left represents type forms 
made by the Staatliche Porzellanmanufaktur 
in Berlin, entirely appropriate for the machine. 
Below is one of the first successful attempts of an 
American manufacturer to produce china in 
the modern spirit for the table. It is made by 
the Leigh Potters, Inc., and its chief charm 
is its cream-buff body 





trade — that is, to the economic reorganization and co- 
ordination of the agencies of production and distribution 
so as to secure maximum returns. As one phase of this 
general movement, the Germans have devoted much time 
and thought to the production of ‘type forms’ in which 
both the limitations and the capabilities of the machine 
are recognized and which can be produced with the 
greatest speed and economy. 

This new attitude is to be found in other countries in 


At the left are a silver fruit 
dish and vase, machine made, 
executed by N. V. Zilver- 
Jfabriek Voorschoten, Holland 


At the right is a table glass 
with black base, which, be- 
cause of quantity production, 
is very inexpensive 





Europe, notably in Sweden, and even in conservative Eng- 
land. In our own country it has been well expressed in a 
few things not commonly recognized as coming within the 
zsthetic sphere and where the approach has not been so 
much to make a beautiful thing as to make a thing which 
would function in the most perfect way — namely, in 
some of our finely enameled bathtubs and kitchen sinks. 
In fact, with all those things that have come into being in 
the industrial age with no traditions 
of craftsmanship behind them, such 
as the automobile, we design wholly 
with reference to the machine, and 
the appearance of these things repre- 
sents what the machine can most 
readily, naturally, and effectively 
produce. We do not cover the 
surface of the automobile with 
raised ornament, nor do we paint 
pictures on its sides. However, 
with our household objects that 
have been with us in much their 
present form since long before the 
industrial revolution, we have clung 
to the forms of the past, and in 
these directions, particularly in the 
matter of furniture, we have made 
little progress. Our furniture makers 
still carry on with reproductions and 
adaptations of period styles and 
supply ‘what the people want’ with- 
out daring to show the people some- 
thing that (Continued on page 92) 
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PIONEERING BECOMES AN ART -——— 


BY CHILSON D. ALDRICH 


Tae swing of Father Time’s pendulum has brought us 
back to the log cabin for a playhouse. No more does the 
flimsy board shack suffice for the family vacation. The 
‘lake cottage’ with its ornamentation of gingerbread 
scroll-saw work has gone the way of the lace-paper valen- 
tine of which it was vaguely reminiscent. Vacations have 
now become important. Health is assuming its rightful 
place in the family scheme, and sturdiness is the watch- 
word of to-day. 

The vacation house must first of all stress rugged strength 
—hence the appropriateness of the real log cabin. It 
must also be free from clutter — from the fret and useless- 
ness of mere ‘things.’ Hence the pioneer or Early Ameri- 
can interior. There must be cosiness along with sim- 
plicity; there must be warmth of hospitality and, withal, 
charm. Hence the log cabin built along artistic lines 
with a forthright pioneer interior that is enhanced by mod- 
ern notions of comfort. This latter point is to be empha- 
sized a bit, for above all there must be an effect of 
restfulness which is achieved only by a construction 
that is precisely right in symmetry and proportion 
— a building that harmonizes with its site and sur- 
roundings, yet holds within itself a supreme in- 
dividuality. 

Although a cabin of logs may be as spacious as one 
has the desire and purse to achieve, the true cabin 
lover is likely to want it as compact and cosy as it 
can be built and still contain comfortable room for 
all of its prospective occupants. Nowadays most 
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The plan of this medium-size, medium-cost cabin is 
eminently practical, allowing for cross draughts and for 
extra sleeping quarters in living-room and porch. The 
model (right) is fitted into a replica of its natural setting 
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means look upon a vacation 
home as one wherein life 
may be made sufficiently 
simple to do away with servants. Family needs can be 
adequately served in small area, and with a compact floor 
plan of carefully planned distances and arrangement the 
bugaboo ‘housework’ becomes ‘house play.’ 

Such is the plan of the medium-size and medium-cost 
cabin called Wa-wa Tam (Ojibway for ‘The Chief’), the 
original of which is built upon the north shore of Lake 
Superior. The generous living-room, twenty-three feet by 
eighteen, is dining-room as well, and in the engaging 
alcove is a double-length couch which at night reveals it- 
self as two comfortable cots placed end to end, thus provid- 
ing sleeping quarters for two. Above this low-ceiled al- 
cove is a storage space. Deep closets whose narrow doors 
open either side of the recess provide shelf and hanging 
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An underconstruction of rock and cement protects the underside of 
the building but does not support it 


















A view which shows the sturdy construction of the porch roof 





A log ‘cupped’ and ready to fit over the porch rafters 
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A detail of a log-cabin 
corner with axe-cut 
ends of random lengths 





space. A rustic buffet beneath one of the windows and a 
long table of logs with dressed plank top and quaint half- 
log benches alongside form the necessary furnishings. 
The main feature of the room is, of course, the rugged rock 
fireplace with its raised opening and swinging crane — 
the forgathering place of the family. 

Out of this room double French doors open upon a 
screened porch built to conform with the ground at a 
lower level reached by two steps. This porch provides 
not only an interesting out-of-door anteroom to the cabin, 
but sleeping quarters for two. A satisfying zxsthetic effect 
is achieved as well by this difference in level — particu- 
larly when of an evening the firelight flickers upon log 
walls and the table in the living-room is attractively 
ready for eager out-of-door appetites. When viewed from 
the lower level of a shadowy porch, the gleaming room 
has all the witchery of a stage set. 

The bedroom which opens off the living-room may 
accommodate two or four, according to construction of 
the picturesque four-poster bunk that may be made in one 
or two tiers. Youth finds its fun enhanced by a cheerful 
packing of the vacation home on the zestful principle of 
the more the merrier, but grown-ups usually need the rest- 
fulness of space. The actual prototype of Wa-wa Tam is 
seldom occupied by more than four at a time and thus 
achieves a dignity and serenity which would promptly be 
labeled ‘old-fogyish’ by the mad whirl of youth. Fortu- 
nately the design lends itself to either motif. The log 
cabin bears the same relation to residence architecture as 
does a ballad to music — and there may be ballads quaintly 
serious or ballads quaintly gay. 

Adequate circulation of air is achieved in the bedroom 
through arrangement of doors and placing of casement 
windows that open wide in groups of four upon the forest 
scene. A deep closet and built-in wardrobe at the left of 
the door into the living-room provide ample space for 
clothing, while a chest of drawers, or dressing table 
fitted with shelves and drawers, takes linens and supplies. 
A mirror fitted inside the wardrobe door is found extremely 
practical for both masculine and feminine members of the 
household. 

The kitchen is bright and airy with windows on two 
sides for light, while a skylight takes off all odors of cook- 
ing besides giving direct light upon table and stove. A 


generously wide counter with upper and lower cupboards 
— save where the sink and windows occur — extends 
along two sides of the room. Tucked out of the way, but 
conveniently near the cookstove, is an open closet for hang- 
ing — or shelving — pots and kettles and other cooking 
utensils. To the right of the swinging door into the din- 
ing-room is a happy arrangement of a two-way lower 
cupboard that opens into the living-room beside the fire- 
place and thus permits wood to be conveniently delivered 
direct from the back door to the fire. Above this on the 
kitchen side is space for kindling and the necessary short 
lengths of stove wood. 

The Dutch door gives upon a covered stoop whose pic- 
turesqueness is enhanced by a flagstone dooryard. An 
interesting and original feature of this kitchen serves well 
in the Lake Superior country where the ground is always 
cool — a cold box, built like a dumb-waiter working on 
a pulley, runs down into a shaft built for it well below the 
surface, thus keeping an almost constant temperature of 
fifty degrees, even in summer. In hot dry sections of the 
country this might not be so efficient. The placing of the 
bathroom next the kitchen has an added practicability 
when the stove water front is used for heating the water 
through a simple arrangement of tank and layout of 
piping. 

The delightfully Old World air of the casement windows 
(opening in instead of out if one wishes ease of operation 
in both windows and screens) adds immeasurably to the 
beauty and charm of the interior. A skylight in the living- 
room will be found a very welcome feature even on sunny 
days, for the cabin is low-roofed and usually set in the 
grateful shade of large trees. Each of the skylights in 
Wa-wa Tam is operated from inside by means of rope and 
pulley fastened to a tree near the cabin. 

Now, as to matters of actual construction. The logs 
were ordered as so many ‘sticks’ of the required length 
with eight-inch tops. Length and number were deter- 
mined in the usual way. The lineal footage around the 
outside of the building was estimated from the plans, and 
cross walls were taken into account — not forgetting to add 
two feet for each random end projection beyond the 
building. Then the specified height (Continued on page 78) 


The finishing touches — 
carving tie logs or log 
ends into interesting 
grotesques 
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FOR A GARDEN FOUNTAIN a the COUNTRY 


How to re-use the water and 


so prevent Waste and Expense 
BY NORMAN R. STURGIS 


Many people with country houses would install foun- 
tains in their gardens if it were not for the fact that their 
water supply is either inadequate or expensive. This is 
especially true in cases where the water is pumped from a 
well, for the quantity running through the slow gravity 
type of fountain illustrated, although apparently negligi- 
ble, amounts to nearly two thousand gallons in twenty- 
four hours. Any type of fountain therefore implies such a 
lavish use of water that to some people, even with a 
municipal supply, so wasteful an adjunct to a garden or 
conservatory seems unjustified. 

The consequent expense of maintaining a constant flow 
of water, whether in the form of the slow stream of a 
gravity waterfall into a small pool or the larger vertical 
stream under pressure, is based of course on the difficulty of 
making use of the water after it has functioned as a foun- 
tain and has resumed its interrupted course to the sea. If 
we could in some way return the water to the pipes and 
use it Over again in a continuous circuit, the same number 
of gallons could travel their course ad infinitum with only 
an occasional and comparatively small addition of fresh 
water to compensate for possible leaks and splashes and 
for natural evaporation. 

The diagram shows in skeleton form the essentials 
necessary to accomplish this conservation of a natural 
resource. The same principles may be made to apply to 
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A wall fountain where the water is re-used according to the diagram 
shown below, the meaning of which is fully explained in the text 


installations large or small, simple or elaborate, and no 
attempt has been made to indicate any particular kind of 
fountain. As a matter of fact this exposition, with its 
accompanying illustrations, is for the eyes of plumbers 
rather than of landscape architects. The arrangement of 
the gadgets may be varied to suit any special conditions, or 
the tastes of the plumber, or even of the long-suffering 
owner. There are, however, three essential factors: the 
first is the presence of an ordinary electric light circuit 
at the point where the pump is located; the second is 
a source of water to supply the system, and the third 
is that the storage tank must be below the level of 
the lowest fountain basin or pool. An inborn enthu- 
siasm for the controlled sound and sight of running 
water (outside of bathrooms) also will help. 

At the risk of being accused of trying to explain 
the workings of a Goldberg cartoon, we will now 
turn to the diagram. 

The main parts are the open storage tank A, the 
electrically driven pump B, and the fountain C. 
The household water supply is brought into the 


vea fh, tank, thence pumped through a pipe to the foun- 


tain, from there flowing back into the tank. Once 
the tank is filled the water supply pipe can be shut 
off and the fountain will continue to fount as long 
as leaks and evaporation do not deplete the system. 
But unfortunately provision (Continued on page 82) 
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AN INVITING CORNER for MIDSUMMER 


Larkspur and zinnia mark the entrance to this circular 
pergola whose vines provide a shaded sitting place. In the 
garden of Mrs. Edward Renwick in Short Hills, New Jersey 
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As Hoc MomMENTO PONDET AETERNITAS 
— Inscription on a Simon Willard dial 











T is the human aspect of this study of 
antiques which makes it often so absorb- 
ing. Since the appearance of my recent notes 
on the furniture bought by Dr. Samuel 
Hemenway of Salem for his wife’s friend, 
Lucy Hill, I have been receiving letters from 
all parts of the country offering bits of the 
personal history of one or another of the 
people mentioned, which make them all seem 
to live again before my eyes. And no bit of 
this information is more interesting than the 
fact, which perhaps I should have known, 
that this same Dr. Hemenway was the father 
of Augustus Hemenway, foremost of Boston’s 
early financiers. 


father’s fortunes and his subsequent disap- 
pearance, recorded at some length by the 
diarist Bentley, Augustus, no doubt to ease 
the strain upon the family purse, was shipped 
as supercargo on board a China trading ves- 
sel, from which position he rose to prominence 
and wealth with a rapidity remarkable even 
in those adventurous days. It was _ his 
daughter who married Lewis Cabot, and 
thus united two of the best-known families 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, as well as 
two of the most substantial fortunes. 

In the letters of Augustus’s mother, Sally 
Hemenway, to her Billerica friend are numer- 
ous affectionate references to this son who 
was to prove the comfort of her later years. 
Reading between the lines of her courage and 
indomitable spirit in the face of bankruptcy 
and misfortune, I cannot but rejoice to record 
such a satisfactory sequel to the character- 
istically smug remarks of Dr. Bentley upon 
the evils and the dire results of ‘speculation.’ 


a. 


It seems that after the reversal of his_ 





by the Metropolitan Museum 


Willard Glocks ‘Recently Acquired | 





| B* the time we go to press, the remarkable 

collection of American and European 
furniture and decorations recently presented 
anonymously to the Metropolitan Museum 
will have been scattered to the various rooms 
throughout the Museum, where the individual 
pieces may be shown with related material 
from other sources. I hope, however, that 
some of you had the opportunity of seeing 
it intact as it was displayed during the spring 
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months in the Alexandria ballroom and the 
adjoining passages of the American Wing. 
Ranging in scope as it does from American 
pieces of the Pilgrim era to those of the period 
of Duncan Phyfe, and including choice col- 
lections of early glass of both American and 
English or Irish origin, it would be difficult 
to say which aspect of such a collection should 
be stressed as the most interesting. Certainly 
of outstanding importance, as well for its 
completeness as for the high quality of each 
example, is the large collection of clocks, a 
comprehensive study of which would fa- 
miliarize one with practically every type of 
clock in general use in this country through- 


out the eighteenth century and the first | 


quarter of the nineteenth. 


Photographs by Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Fig. 1. A rare thirty-day wall clock by 
Simon Willard. The case is mahogany 
and the dial is silvered 


Obviously such a study would be outside 
the scope of a department of this kind. But 
something approaching it might be made by 
reference to the Willard group alone, since 








it includes examples of practically every form 
of domestic clock made by this talented 
family, and since these embrace nearly the 
whole range of American clock types. 





Fig. 2. A Simon Willard pat- 
ent timepiece. The barometer 
set into the glass front is an 
unusual feature 


Unquestionably the rarest, and certainly 
the earliest, piece in this group is the charm- 
ing little ‘thirty-day’ wall clock, Figure 1, 
of mahogany with silvered dial and striking 
mechanism, made by Simon Willard at Graf- 
ton, Massachusetts, and bearing his name 
engraved on the face. Willard clocks of this 
early Grafton period, made sometime between 
1770 and 1780, before Simon Willard had 
established himself permanently in Roxbury, 
are exceedingly rare in any form, and par- 
ticularly so in this style and quality. This 
piece measures only 2814 inches by 834 inches 
over all, and is of an exquisite delicacy of 
workmanship and proportion. The scrolled 
feet and apron of the upper part are unusually 
graceful, while the design of the high fretted 
cresting recalls the pierced handles of some 
of the best silverwork of the time. Nor have 
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I ever seen another clock in this style with a 
silvered dial, a feature which points to the 
likelihood of its having been made specially 
to order, possibly as a presentation piece. 

Of the clocks by Simon Willard, probably 
the next in date is the handsome tall clock, 
Figure 3, quite the most beautiful one of its 
kind that I have ever seen. The dial, broken 
by a ‘rocking ship’ device, is artistically 
enameled and illuminated, and across it runs 
the legend, ‘Warranted for Capt Thomas 
Pratt, Simon Willard.’ Inside the door is 
pasted one of the rare Simon Willard labels 
on which he advertises, among other types, 
‘common eight day clocks with very elegant 
faces and inlaid mahogany cases, price from 
50 to 60 dollars’! The fine quality of the 
mahogany used, the beautiful inlaid medal- 
lions, and the unusual elaboration of the 
finials and other brass ornaments suggest 
that this too may have been one of the famous 
presentation pieces on which the Willards 
were accustomed to expend so much care 
and effort. 

Figure 2 shows one of the S. Willard Patent 
Timepieces, invented by Simon Willard and 
patented by him in 1802. A rare feature is 
the barometer set into the glass front, a device 
which I have seen on only one other similar 
clock. Although John Ware Willard in his 
A History of Simon Willard, Inventor and 
Clockmaker states that his great-grandsire 





Fig. 3. A presentation tall clock by 
Simon Willard ‘warranted for Capt 
Thomas Pratt’ 


Fig. 4. A small mahog- 





any wall clock (left) by 
Aaron Willard 
compares favorably with 
his brother’s best work 


Fig. 5. A two-part shelf 
clock with characteristic 
kidney-shaped top, 
Aaron Willard 


which 





by 








never used an eagle to top his timepieces, 
a recently discovered group of bilis from one 
John Doggett for carving and gilding eagles 
for him would seem to prove the younger 
Willard in error on this point. 

The example illustrated is of the more elab- 
orate Willard type, having a case of mahog- 
any gilded and beaded, with gilded base 
bracket and painted glass front. The design 
is in the simple but effective style executed 
for Simon Willard, and evidently for no other 
maker, by an unknown English artist and his 
pupil, Charles Bullard. On the door glass it 
consists simply of a crosshatching in gold 
leaf and red on a background of black and 
white. The door lock, designed to be negoti- 
ated by the key which winds the clock, and 
the clasp of the bezel case, are both charac- 
teristic of this maker. 

Simon Willard made two efforts at per- 
fecting a small forty-day clock, neither of 
which was practically successful. One of 
these was known as the Eddystone Light- 
house Clock, an example of which, engraved 
with his name, is shown in Figure 6. This 
clock had an exceedingly heavy weight, which, 
having such a short distance to fall, called 
for a great many teeth on the wheels, which 
wore out quickly under the strain of the whole 
mechanism. They are therefore very rare 
to-day — indeed I doubt whether very many 
were ever made — and in consequence are 
in much demand. There is a striking mecha- 
nism which, with the dial and movement, is 
covered with a bell glass top and has a handle 
for lifting it. Owing to the heaviness of the 
weight, the base of this clock is thick and 
clumsy, the whole being in my estimation an 
exceedingly homely affair, desirable only 
from the standpoint of its rarity. 

That Aaron Willard, who, on the whole, 
produced clocks in larger quantities and of 
a somewhat cheaper grade, could when he 
chose turn out work equal to his brother’s 
best is witnessed by the charming little wall 
clock, Figure 4. This clock is even smaller 





than the one by Simon Willard in Figure 1, 
measuring only 23 by g inches over all, 
and is therefore of an even more delicate 
appearance. Aaron Willard continued mak- 
ing these ‘thirty-day clocks’ after his brother 
had abandoned them in 1780, and some of his 
best work is on clocks of this type. Two of 
the two-part shelf clocks which he developed 


Fig. 6. The Eddy- 
stone Lighthouse 
Clock, an effort of 
Simon Willard to 
perfect a small 
forty-day clock 





are in the collection under discussion, one 
of which, with the characteristic kidney- 
shaped top, is illustrated in Figure 5. 

A so-called ‘skeleton clock’ by Benjamin 
F. Willard, fifth son of Simon, who was 
trained in his father’s shop, completes the 
group, which may readily be classed as one 
of the finest collections of Willard timepieces 
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in the country. 
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DESIGN IN THE CITY GARDEN 


IV. Because of certain Limitations the City Garden 


must be considered principally as an Out-of-door Room 


In preceding articles in this series on the city garden Mr. 
Hamblin has ably discussed in detail the problems to be 
met in planting this kind of garden. I shall therefore in 
this article consider only its design possibilities and limita- 
tions. I shall mention hardly a single plant or flower by 
name, but shall take up rather all those elements which 
make a garden something besides a collection of flowers. 

In order to clear the stage, let us consider first the limita- 
tions with which we are confronted in the average city 
garden. The most compelling and inevitable of these is the 
limitation of space. If we feel that, with the opportunity 
a city garden affords to bring some of the country into the 
city, we should like to reproduce a woodland path or a 
meandering brook, we must pull ourselves up short and 
face the fact that it will be impossible to get far enough 
away from architecture to create an illusion of the natural. 
Central Park in New York is an example of this fact, where 
the incongruity of trying to reproduce nature in the city is 
becoming more and more evident as the skyscrapers go 
higher. And so we must right-about-face and consider the 
garden as an out-of-door room instead, with its four walls, 
its entrances, its floor, and when possible some sort of 
ceiling. The problem of designing the garden then be- 
comes that of developing the useful and decorative possi- 
bilities of a room. We should not dream of furnishing a 
room naturalistically! 

The second consideration which we ought to recognize 
as a definite limiting factor in planning a city garden is 
that of the importance of its appearance all the year round. 
The straw- or burlap-covered roses and box bushes, or 
statuary housed in packing boxes, which are an all too 
common sight in our suburbs and which are perfectly 
permissible in the garden that can be put away out of 
sight for the winter, have no place in a city garden which 
forms a large part of the view from at least one important 
room of the house. It is possible to have the tender plants 
or the features which require boxing only if we are willing 
to face the necessity of having these unsightly coverings 
swathed in evergreen boughs or planted out by evergreen 
trees arranged temporarily in front of them each fall. Such 
a camouflage must be done with taste to be convincing, 
and it is expensive, so that the path of best judgment seems 
to rule out those things which require so much attention 
and leads us rather to the use of evergreen plants and garden 
features which will stand our cold winters unprotected. 

A third limitation is the restriction which the difficult 
conditions of the city impose upon plant life. Smoke, dirty 
air, lack of sun, lack of air circulation, and bad drainage 
limit a wise choice of plants to a comparatively short list 
of ironclads. Mr. Hamblin has already written of these. 


/ BY ELEANOR RAYMOND 


This last article in a series on the City Garden that 
began in March discusses what is perhaps the most 
important element of all. Design is the foundation of 
any good garden, but this is most conspicuously true 
of the city garden 


The meat of the matter seems to be that the green garden 
is the safest goal to aim for, with color in other things 
besides plants, or in potted plants that can be renewed. 

With these restrictions in mind let us now examine the 
constructive side of the question. What are the require- 
ments of good design in our gardens? These are the same 
as for good design in anything — namely, those old 
friends, unity, balance, rhythm, good proportion, proper 
scale relation, and so forth. Certain of these principles, 
however, are especially likely to be forgotten in the very 
small garden. 


Climax is necessary 


As in a book, a play, a piece of music, or any good 
composition, there must be a climax. Something must 
dominate, one feature (perhaps a wall fountain, a pool, a 
gate, a seat, or a piece of sculpture) must be most impor- 
tant and everything else be subordinated to it. If two or 
more interests are of equally high intensity, the result is 
restlessness, a pulling of attention first this way, then that, 
and a consequent lack of rhythm. This is a frequent mis- 
take in small gardens. There can be more than one feature 
only so long as they are kept in a rhythmical relation to 
each other. 

As a foil for these main and subordinated features it is 
important that there should be enough background so that 
they will count as accents against something. All accents 
and no background make for a restless, confused, distract- 
ing effect. The background is always more important than 
the accents, but a lack of any accent is as dull as a dish 
without seasoning. The background of the city garden 
would be the walls and the major part of the floor of the 
garden, whether paved or planted in all-over effect. These 
should be so handled as to give as rich or as simple a tex- 
ture as may be desired, but they should always retain either 
the smoothly moving character of repetition or a static 
all-over effect. 

In a small garden it is important to keep the centre open. 
With high walls pressing in of necessity on all sides, this is 
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perhaps obvious, though in larger gardens the centre often 
very properly has a high fountain or trees. Such a treat- 
ment would make the small garden stuffy. This open 
centre will usually be of paving or grass or low all-over 
beds. On the other hand it might be a large pool, taking 
up the bulk of the garden area, with pots or a planted 
border around the edge. The inside might be colored, or 
it could be black to give an effect of added depth and to 
make the most of reflections of the house or of a branching 
tree above. A large pool might even be deep enough for 
3 swimming. In winter such a pool might be given the 
: effect of a sunken garden, with evergreen trees in colored 
tubs in the corners and in the centre a piece of lead sculpture 
which would be unharmed by frost. Care is an important 
feature to consider, however, as a pool, especially such a 
conspicuous one, must be clean to be attractive. 





Special Requirements 


Besides the general requirements of design, there are in 
the city garden certain special requirements that should ke 
considered. The garden should be designed to be lived in, 
if possible, and therefore there should be as easy access 
from house to garden as from one room to another. If the 


living-rooms are on the second floor and the kitchen on the 
garden level, there are various ways of bringing outside 
steps from the living-room down into the garden and of 
screening the kitchen. The sketch of Mrs. Potter’s garden 
illustrates one of these ways. Here the kitchen is screened by 
a lattice open at the top and closed below, with shutters 
which, being hinged, may be swung up to cover the lattice 
entirely. The window box prevents a view into the service 
yard from the living-room window above. Ample sitting 
space should be provided, with comfortable chairs and a 
table. If there is enough privacy and the kitchen is acces- 
sible, meals can be much enjoyed out of doors. If the 
kitchen is not on the garden level, tea things can be kept 
on this floor for use in the garden. A potting shed built 
against the garden wall or arranged in the house within 
easy reach will be found invaluable. 

Another special requirement of the city garden is that it 
shall be designed from the point of view of the windows on 
the floors above as well as from the garden level. It should 
therefore make an attractive pattern in plan. In some cases 
this might well be the only kind of enjoyment to be had in 
the garden — for example, if the owner were unable to go 
up and down the necessary stairs. 

The need of shutting out surroundings is common to 
almost all city gardens. This is desirable both to obtain 
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In this garden the kitchen is screened by a lattice open at the top, with hinged shutters below, which may 
swing up to cover the lattice entirely. The roof of the shed, bordered with hedges in boxes, provides an 
entrance from the dining-room to the garden. Under the stairs is the dog kennel. The garden of Mrs. John 
Briggs Potter, designed by Eleanor Raymond, Architect, and Mary P. Cunningham, Landscape Architect 
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and solomonseal and _ honeysuckle 
vines, the form of the beds must be 
architectural, and the outdoor room 
will evidence good housekeeping only 
if the vines are restrained within 
bounds of some adequate kind. The 
scale of this architectural character 
must be adapted to the scale of the 
house itself. A Victorian house, for 
example, with its coarse detail will 
require a larger-scaled lattice, as well 
as larger subdivisions of the garden 
area, than a house of Adam or late 
Georgian lineage. 

In considering the design materials 
which are most suitable for use in a 
city garden, it is apparent that these 
are not predominantly plants, as in 
most gardens, and that we must resort 
to all the decorative vocabulary at our 
command to make up for this fact. 
Architectural materials are more de- 












































pendable than plant materials. Walls, 
gates, steps, arbors, balustrades, sculp- 
ture, paving, path edgings, furniture, 
awnings — all of these can be counted 
on to hold over from year to year. 

The use of different ground levels, 
as in my garden, and the L-shaped plan 
with its lure around the corner, as in 
Mrs. Potter's garden, add interest and 
an illusion of greater size. Raised beds, 
even as high as two feet, are a way of 
introducing different levels and are 
easier for some of us to tend! 

Nothing is more suitable for use in 
the city garden than potted plants. In 
fact they constitute the only method of 











This garden is designed especially to be seen from above, although a garden room, 
opening directly on to the paved terrace, and an adjacent kitchenette make it 
usable for the serving of simple suppers. At the left rear corner is a small tool shed 
built against the fence. The garden of the author, designed by herself 


privacy and because the surroundings are likely to be un- 
sightly. Trees, awnings, and high walls are the elements 
which are available to accomplish this. Some boundary 
barrier at least is necessary, and this is usually a wall, as 
high hedges take too much room in width. Walls may be 
of wood or masonry, with or without lattice or other 
adornment, painted or not, depending on the material and 
character of the house and the size of the pocketbook. 
Brick walls are most common perhaps, since city houses are 
usually of brick, the garden walls thus becoming extensions 
of the house walls themselves. In the two gardens illus- 
trated, however, the walls are of wood with wood lattice 
and bamboo lattice. 

The necessity for a strong architectural character in the 
design of a city garden is evident on account of the close 
proximity of architecture on every side. Even though the 
plant material chosen may be wild in character, like ferns 


obtaining continuous bloom — and in 
my garden the only way to assure any 
bloom at all, except by bulbs. Pots 
themselves, and the importance they 
give to the individual character of each 
plant, are of the greatest decorative value, whether ar- 
ranged in informal groups, in rows, in pairs to frame a 
door or some special feature, or singly. Rows of these can 
form the edge of a bed or terrace, or half pots and bricks 
alternating may be used to form the edge of a slightly 
raised bed. The only dangers to be avoided are too many 
different sizes or colors and a disorderly arrangement. 

Other design elements, though less tangible than those 
I have mentioned, are worthy of careful consideration. 
The value of light and shade is the first of these. The 
pattern of flickering shadows on a wall or a tree-shadowed 
path, contrasts such as deep shade under an awning and 
bright sun just outside, give variety, a feeling of life, and 
a three-dimensional quality to a garden. 

Another design element that is becoming more and more 
appreciated is the value of color: color to control the at- 
mosphere of a limited space, as the (Continued on page 82) 
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THIS LAMPAS 


... reflects the formal elegance of 
late 18th century modes and manners 


Much of the richness and dignity of the court of Louis 
XVI is expressed in this Schumacher lampas with its 
bowknot, cord and tassel motif. Interior decorators find 
its soft colors and fine texture suited to wall panelings, 
draperies or the upholstery of eighteenth century 
bergeres. Schumacher’s collections, famous for their 
quality and diversity, offer fabrics of every period . . . in 
the spirit of yesterday or the mood of tomorrow. Sold 
only through decorators, upholsterers and the decorative 
departments of department stores. Offices at 60 West 
40th Street, New York. Also Boston, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Detroit. 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO. 
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BY FLORENCE 


F or the busy woman who enjoys do- 
ing her own gardening, but who must 
do it on a limited time budget, the 
following rules and hints culled from 
my own experience in a garden may be 
of help. These are based on notes 
made at various times and follow no 
particular order. 
* 


Wuen planting either flower or 
vegetable seeds in a bare ploughed or 
spaded space, smooth and rake over 
only as much earth as you are to use 
immediately; otherwise you will find 
the supposedly all-ready ground oc- 
cupied by a crowding throng of weed 
seedlings. Rake over this surface just 
before planting. 
* 
Mix very fine seed — such as pop- 
pies, portulaca, and the like — with 
sifted earth and strew directly on a 
flat mellow surface — not in drills. 
Sow evenly and sparsely and ‘firm’ 
well with a heavy trowel or flat board. 
Rhubarb leaves or damp newspaper — 
held down with stones — assist rapid 
germination, but should be removed as 
the seeds sprout. An oblong board, 
with a doorstop screwed into the mid- 
dle of it as a handle, makes a good 
‘firmer.’ 
e 

Avait yourself of first-class and time- 
saving tools. A mason’s trowel lasts a 
lifetime (unless lost or borrowed!); a 
cheap one breaks the first season. A 
lightweight cultivator with curving 
wire fingers saves much fatigue and 
many backaches, conserves moisture, 
and prevents weed growth. A Japa- 
nese bamboo rake makes lawn raking 
a pleasure; a small spade (y-clept a 
‘lady's spade’ in our family) is among 
the greatest of conveniences; a narrow 
iron rake (lightweight) that will go 
between rows of annuals and vege- 
tables enables one to cultivate an 
incredible amount of space in almost 
no time, and also conserves moisture. 
A child’s rake, fastened to a long 
bamboo handle, goes easily and effec- 
tively among perennials and saves the 
back and time. These, with a ‘claw- 
foot’ and hoe, will serve sufficiently 
well. Have a place for each tool, and 
Save time in the end by putting each in 





SHORT CUTS IN GARDENING 


TAFT EATON 


its place after using — even if you 
expect to use it soon again. 

« 
Satvace self-sown seedlings of peren- 
nials, taking them up at once when of 
sufficient size (four leaves), and trans- 
planting to permanent position or to 
the seed bed for use the succeeding 
spring. A whole season may be saved 
in this way. The seeds of many varie- 
ties of perennials germinate much 
better and more freely if either planted 
or allowed to self-sow immediately 
after ripening. 

e 
Wuen planting annuals take a 
chance and sow early — gambling for 
an early display of color, and easing up 
the pressure of work later on. Select 
favorite tested varieties, buy the best 
seed (or save your own from selected 
finest specimens), sow thinly and not 
too deep; firm well, keep moist, thin 
severely as soon as seedlings show 
second leaves. The thinnings may be 
used to fill vacant spaces, or to allow 
for the depredations of the wretched 
cutworm or other calamities. After 
seedlings are well established give a 
thorough gentle soaking once a week. 

e 
Tue garden season of bloom is 
lengthened by the help of even one 
cold frame, in which seeds of annuals 
get an early start. Those most benefit- 
ing by this treatment are asters, zin- 
nias, marigolds, verbena, snapdragons, 
blue Salvias, and such. Annuals with 
taproots — like mignonette — or with 
threadlike roots —like poppies — 
must be sown in position and thinned. 
Cold-frame seeds are sown broadcast 
and thinly in six-inch-wide spaces 
(not in drills), fine earth sifted over, 
and firmed. Water with a fine spray 
through cheesecloth until seeds begin 
to sprout. Lift sash during too hot 
sun. Keep a stout stick, notched like a 
flight of steps, beside the cold frame, 
on which to lift sash to desired height 
when airing off. With care in manipu- 
lating the sash, covering bed always at 
night and when cool, and lifting when 
too hot, a good month may be gained. 
Utilize the frame for starting seeds of 
perennials after annuals are trans- 


planted. 








Stake perennials and enterprising an- 
nuals before they get too high, and 
save yourself great trouble later. A 
heavy wind or shower often plays 
great havoc among rapidly-growing 
tender perennials — as Delphiniums, 
garden clematis, and the like. Stakes 
of twisted wire, painted green, are 
durable and show little. Use rafha — 
easily dyed green if one is fussy — for 
tying. Staking is a chore, and the only 
short cut here is to do it early! Bam- 
boo makes light and durable stakes. 
Each stalk of perennials growing in 
sparse clumps should be staked and 
tied in two or three places; tie loosely 
to give a little play. 

e 
Sow some annuals in the fall to ob- 
tain earlier spring bloom. Poppies, 
alyssum, cornflowers, calendula, are a 
few especially adapted for fall sowing. 
A general rule is that annuals that self- 
sow successfully may be fall-sown. 
Transplant — if desirable—in the 
spring. We salvage many especially 
sturdy self-sown seedlings from paths, 
compost heap, and odd places at 
spring-cleaning time. 

e 
Destroy pests at their first appear- 
ance. Control aphis with tobacco 
dust or spray. Very strong soapsuds, 
sprayed on plants that attract ‘bugs,’ 
will kill almost anything — including 
the aphis. Dig around seedlings and 
uprising shoots of perennials when the 
cutworm begins his depredations, and 
find and relentlessly kill the enemy. 
Many may be destroyed by poison bait; 
cover this with bits of board. Root 
aphis is a pest with asters; change loca- 
tion each year and sprinkle tobacco 
stems or dust around base of plants. 
Wood ashes, dug in when transplant- 
ing, also help. 

e 
Mucu time is saved by keeping two 
or three most-used tools in the garden 
— contrary to usual and economical 
advice! We hang a strong pair of 
garden scissors and a twenty-five-cent 
trowel on a convenient rose trellis, 
and many a fading flower is snipped 
and bit of hasty transplanting done 
that would otherwise be left undone 
were a trip to the tool shed necessary. 
Fifteen minutes of rapid and regular 
daily snipping of faded flowers will 
prolong blossoming time unbelievably, 
greatly improve the appearance of the 
garden, and prevent too much self-sow- 
ing. A light but strong splint basket 
holding raffia, trowel, clawfoot, mark- 
ers, indelible (Continued on page 80) 
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by this Fireproofing Insulation 





PROVABLE FACTS 
ABOUT THERMAX 


Insulatiom: Thermax com- 
bines real insulation with fireproof- 
ing; qualifications possessed by no 
other insulation board. 


Fireproofing: Thermax, 
tested in accordance with the stand- 
ard fire test specifications of the 
American Society for Testing Materi- 
als, meets requirements for Class 
A fireproof construction. 


Structurally Strong: 
Thermax satisfies code requirements 
for self-supporting insulated roof 
decks, and non-bearing partitions. 


Sound-Deadening: Ther- 
max 2-inch partitions transmit less 
thanone-fifth ofone percent of sound. 


Thermax standard boards are 1”, 2” and 3” 
thick, 20” wide and 64” long. Other lengths 
can be supplied if specified in reasonable 
quantities, 


HE primary purpose of insulation is to prevent the passage of heat. But 
here is an insulation that is an effective barrier against fire as well as 
heat. Thermax is insulation plus fireproofing. It not only makes your 
home comfortable and easy to heat, but helps to make it firesafe as well. 
Thermax is not a new, untried product. It has been used for years in 
Europe. Now manufactured in America, it is available to home builders all 
over the country. Made of treated wood and minerals, it has all the desir- 
able features of a good building material. It is vermin proof, odorless, per- 
manent, structurally strong and of light weight. It can be sawed and nailed 
like wood, and used instead of sheathing or as a plaster base instead of lath. 
Thermax is economical. It has the thickness necessary to give real ther- 
mal insulation. Thermax gives more for your insulation dollar. 
Ask your architect to specify Thermax for your new home. Mail the 
coupon below for booklet containing complete description of Thermax. 
Address Thermax Corporation, 224 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Insulation P/us Fireproofing : sxe 
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THERMAX CORPORATION, : 
224 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. ° 
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* Gentlemen: Please send me literature, 
$ descriptive of Thermax. 
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friends humbly for suggestions, 
and they rose to the occasion very 
graciously considering the luke- 
warm manner in which I had 
received their early offerings. They 
proffered beautifully healthy plants 
of Aquilegia and hardy pinks and 
suggested that I sow annuals for 
the rest. I thanked them fervently 
and once more grew optimistic 
about my little garden. 


Bur something seemed to be 
lacking. Perhaps I just did n't 
have ‘green fingers.’ The hardy 
pinks seemed to be fool-proof, 
but the Aquilegias went into a 
sort of decline, and as for the 
annuals — They came up, — oh 
yes, — but they gave one look 
around and turned up their noses 
and decided that it was scarcely 
worth their while to bloom. 

I began to realize that designing 
a garden was not as simple as I had 
expected. It's all very well to 
make a clever little plan and 
divide it into clumps and label the 
clumps ‘phlox’ and ‘hollyhocks’ 
and ‘larkspur,” with drifts of 
Aquilegia and California~poppies 
in between; but when you actually 
plant them, and watch over them 
hopefully, not knowing exactly 
what to do to help them along, but 
wishing them all the success 
in the world, they either grow all 
out of bounds and throw the whole 
thing out of scale or else they refuse 
to bloom at all and leave great ugly 
holes! 


Tuen there is the vanishing kind, 
which I found very unsettling. 
Someone gave me a lovely bleed- 
ingheart in a pot one spring, and 
told me it could be planted out of 
doors. Charmed with its grace 
and color and admiring its deli- 
cately lacy and very luxuriant 
foliage, I placed it prominently in 
a corner of the little garden to 
make a nice background for the 
annuals that were to flourish (?) 
later. But in a few weeks I began 
to bemoan the fact that it, too, 
did not seem to like my garden. 
It was sick, — nay, dying, — and 
what should I do about it? 

‘Nothing,’ said my gardening 
friends dispassionately, ‘but mark 
the place and wait for next spring. 
Bleedingieart always disappears 
that way.’ 


By this time I knew that if I 
expected my garden to be a picture 
at all times I should have to find 
out more about plants, so I began 
to read up, and attend garden 
lectures, and pester my gardening 
friends with questions, the while 
I accepted their generous gifts of 
plants and seeds, and watched 
them die. 

Evidently I was not a ‘dirt’ 








A PLAY PEN METAMORPHOSED 
INTO A GARDEN 


[ Continued from page 43] 


gardener and probably never should 
be — but a garden I wanted in 
that little spot and a garden I 
would have. 

I began to study plants with 
three major qualifications in mind. 
They must be small and stay 
small; they must either give con- 
tinuous bloom all season or remain 
presentable as to foliage when 
they were through blooming; they 
must be hardy with a capital H — 
able to stand part shade, because of 
the picturesque old apple tree 
which hung over the paling 
fence, not overrich soil (although 
it did get a coat of dressing each 
fall and a teaspoonful or so of 
peat moss in summer), and any 
sort of rough treatment they might 
receive at my inexperienced hands. 


By the fifth summer I began to 
get what I wanted. My original, 
much despised plants of Sedum 
spectabile had now become the 
backbone of the garden. I call 
them my ‘shrubs,’ because they 
do for this tiny garden what shrubs 
do for a real perennial garden, 
making compact roundish accents 
of green so beautifully that their 
blossoming season seems like a 
pleasant afterthought. My Arabis 
and cerastium did well with the 
drastic dividing that was necessary 
to keep them within bounds. 

I had learned that continuous 
succession of bloom is very difficult 
to attain in such a microscopic 
garden; there simply is n't room 
for enough kinds of plants and 
enough of each kind to get a really 
good effect all season through. 
And so I found that I must rely a 
great deal upon foliage to provide 
an appearance of luxuriance and to 
serve as a setting for the few things 
that could be blooming at the 
same time. To this end I put in two 
more plants with irreproachable 
foliage — neat little Hostas, the 
kind that have variegated green 
and white leaves. I like them and 
consider them very decorative, 
even if they are, to quote a well- 
known gardener, as ‘old-fashioned 
as a red plush sofa.’ 


Ir was a long time before I found 
anything satisfactory for the little 
‘centrepiece’ around the bird bath. 
After the fiasco of the forget-me- 
nots I tried Violas, and California- 
poppies, and one thing and an- 
other, but they never amounted to 
anything. Finally someone sug- 
gested that portulacas were practi- 
cally fool-proof, so I promptly 
tried them. They flourished, to 
be sure, but they were a disap- 
pointment. I thought they were 
stiff and leggy and the sles all 
jarred, so the next year I played safe 
with white sweet alyssum and 
lavender candytuft. This was 
fluffy and nice enough, but a little 





too ‘sweet, simple, and girlish,’ 
until, lo and behold, there emerged 
among them some valiant portu- 
lacas that had seeded themselves, 
and the combination was en- 
chanting. The feathery white and 
lavender concealed the ugly spiky 
stems of portulaca and kept un- 
friendly colors from clashing. So 
that became a permanent scheme 
for the centrepiece. 

For admirable vigor and glorious 
color all season long I discovered 
lobelia, tiny enough to be ‘the 
smallest unit that set the scale’ in 
such a tiny garden, and blue 
enough to rival the water in the 
creek itself. Petunias also proved 
a blessing, but at the back, instead 
of at the front of the border! A 
white Platycodon kept its place in 
the garden because it was so won- 
derfully decorative when it was 
in bloom that I could n't bear to 
part with it, and when it had 
finished, a clump of Lilliput zinnias 
contrived to hide its rather sad- 
looking foliage. 

Four = of Campanula carpa- 
tica made a noble showing prac- 
tically all season long, and a 
rather slim and dainty variety of 
Veronica proved useful for high 


- wg accents to take the place of 
the lamented Delphiniums. 

So gradually the little garden 
came to give all-summer satis- 
faction. It was always a little 
picture spread out beneath my 
porch windows, with occasional 
gems of color in a rich setting of 
variegated green, shading all the 
way from the dark leafage of the 
Campanulas and hardy pinks to the 
frosted gray-green of the cerastium. 


When people come out on my 
porch for the first time I always 
point out the view and expatiate 
upon it, though it is scarcely 
necessary because it speaks for 
itself. But, just for fun, I never say 
anything about my garden. Some- 
times people go away without even 
noticing it. But usually someone 
wanders over toward that end of 
the porch and looks casually down. 
Then comes the exclamation, ‘My 
dear! I wish you'd Jook at this! 
I never saw anything so adorable!’ 

And when this happens, may 
a non-dirt gardener who can’t 
make things grow be forgiven if 
she feels a pleasant little glow of 
satisfaction? 


THE HARMONIOUS HOUSE 


[Continued from page 59] 


wall to wall, of rich warm old red, 
deeper than the usual copper color 
but of that general character, thus 
picking up the secondary color in 
the drapery material. Such a wide 
expanse of carpet always makes the 
floor seem larger, and the deep pile 
adds to the rich quality of the 
whole room. 


So far there are no smooth sur- 
faces until the furniture is con- 
sidered. There is a fine old mahog- 
any secretary, or possibly a good 
copy, finished in the lustrous red- 
brown tone that is usual for such 
pieces made early in the nineteenth 
century. Against the opposite wall 
is a bookcase, the only other large 
bulky wooden piece in the room. 
It, by the way, is so constructed 
that the centre portion houses the 
radio. Its detail is somewhat 
modern, but the smooth surfaces 
are just as harmonious with the 
other textures of the room as the 
old wood of the secretary. 

Continuing the classification of 
the areas of color and texture, we 
come to the sofa. This is a large 
roomy piece, made for real com- 
fort, with down-filled cushions in 
the back and seat. The upholstery 
selected for it is gold with a reddish 
cast, deeper than the wall tone and 
lighter than the rug. The fabric 
itself has an interesting weave with 
fo regular pattern. A few small 
cushions of light clear color can be 
piled in the corners, the kind that 
are just right to tuck in behind the 
back or under the elbow. 


Directly opposite the sofa, and 
so placed as to get full value of the 
light from the windows, are two 
easy-chairs. The one low wing 
chair at the left is upholstered with 
a deep copper-colored wool dam- 
ask with a small inconspicuous 
— that allows for a play of 
ight and shade which could not be 
obtained in a plain material. The 
big wing chair to the right las 
dark brown, almost téte de négre, 
needle-point (machine-made) with 
one tiny little ruddy-gold satin 
cushion tucked in the corner. 


Thur little footstool is an antique 
with a. bit of brightly flowered 
needlework for the cover. The 
seat coverings of the two fine old 
Duncan Phyfe chairs at either end 
of the sofa are of antique satin, dull 
in tone and with very little light 
reflection. The color is copper that 
tones into the mahogany so easily 
that they seem made for each other. 
On the other two chairs, the lovely 
Sheraton one silhouetted against the 
wall at the end of the room and its 
mate used as a desk chair, the cover- 
ing is a fine silk frieze of old gold 
with brown in the background of 
the small pattern. 


How Accessories May Help 


The accessories, too, share in 
this harmony of color and texture. 
The two lamps at either end of the 
long sofa are rich creamy-white 


stretched silk, almost matching in 














pottery vases with shades of rough 
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Anton 


ruehl’s camera finds the 


Quiet Beauty 


HARACTER without conspicuousness 
Cc is a quality found all too seldom in a 
new roof. Usually many years must pass 
before it blends agreeably with house and 
setting. 

The hand-hewn, weathered authenticity 
and deep texture of Salem Roofs place 
them immediately in the proper relation- 
ship to their surroundings. Time plays no 
part. Yet every Salem Roof is modern— 
embodies the newest scientific means of 
protecting your house from fire, from the 
cumulative wearing-down effects of the 
elements. 

For the Early American house, the soft 


a Salem Roof 


New England grays of Salem Shingles are 
an ideal solution. The warm browns, greens 
and reds lend themselves to designs of many 
other periods and types of architecture. 


There are other advantages than greater 
beauty to be found in a Salem Roof, 
whether you are applying over your pres- 
ent roof or on a new house. As Salem 
Shingles are made of asbestos fibres and 
Portland cement, your roof is fireproof. 
It is everlasting. 

Your architect will assist you in select- 
ing a Salem Roof... or write to Architec- 
tural Service, Johns-Manville, Madison 
Avenue at 41st Street, New York City. 
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“Tt is a pleasure to find a 


modern roof which blends at once 
with house and setting. A Salem 
Roof has the soft weather-beaten 
beauty that tempts the camera to 
find interesting compositions of 





angles, light, shadow.” 
ANTON BRUEHL 
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cactus garden. 





the colors blend harmoniously, 


and yet they are all alive. The 
textures are suited to each other 


and to the room, and were selected 
with care and thought. The pat- 
terns are carefully balanced, and 


nowhere is there any restlessness of 


design. Before we leave this pleas- 
ant and inviting room, do take 
special heed of the arrangement, the 
grouping that is right for one, 
two, or many. The somewhat 
formal placement of the sofa with 
the two Duncan Phyfe tables and 
the two chairs at right angles is 
well worth your consideration for 
a room where there is no fireplace 
to take its usual place as the centre 
of interest. 


The Results of Ignoring Texture, 
Pattern, and Color 


Now for the same room when it 
is not furnished with such thought 
for details. Just to make it even 
tore pointed, the same pieces of 
furniture are used, but with a very 
different arrangement and far less 
consideration of color, textures, 
and pattern. First, the curtains, of 
which we had so pleasing a glimpse 
on entering the other room, are 
here made of chintz. Though that 
is one of the possible fabrics, in 
this case the selection was wrong 
in texture, design, and color. The 
pattern is small and insignificant, 
but almost as ‘safe’ to use as the 
pongee curtains already condemned. 
The colors are not outstanding and 
therefore there is nothing to work 
from. To make up for their lack of 
distinction, more material is used. 


tone. In the bindings at top and 
bottom are accents of the gold and 
copper, and when the lamps are 
lighted there is a definite warm, 
but not quite gold, light. On the 
antique mahogany card table stand- 
ing near the window is an old brass 
candlestick converted into a lamp. 
The stiff parchment shade is mel- 
low in color and seems to reflect 
the brighter surfaces of the polished 
brass. By the wing chair with its 
useful little round table is a stand- 
ing lamp, modern in design but 
quite harmonious here. It has a 
combination of dark enamel and 
dull metal, the heavy gold silk 
shade providing the contrast of a 
rough but lustrous surface with a 
smooth one. The other lamp in the 
room is purely utilitarian, but 
decorative as well — a small metal 
desk lamp with a round adjustable 
shade that is so convenient where a 
direct light is needed. So far all is 
brown, red, and gold with a dash of 
white. But there are bright spots 
of other colors — in the pictures at 
either side of the windows, in the 
bright books in the case, in the 
little accessories on the many 
tables. One very gay addition is 
the quaint blue-green long bow] on 
the window sill with its stubbly 


This room is restful because all 


[ Continued from page 76] 


Instead of wide curtains looped 
back at the sides and hanging quite 
to the floor as they do in the other 
room, here they are narrow and 
short, four little strips of material. 
The small ruffled valance, which is 
quite all right for a summer cot- 
tage, has not enough dignity for 

this really nice living-room. 

The wall is yellowish green, not 
the pretty fresh green that is the 
foundation for so many good color 
schemes, but a heavier color that 
is second only to cream in popu- 
larity with apartment-house paint- 
ers. An American version of a 
Chinese rug covers the centre of the 
floor. It is gray in tone with a 
deeper border and a scattered pat- 
tern that includes lavender and 
bright pink and a bit of delicate 
blue. So far no relation between 
floor covering, walls, and curtains. 
The sofa is upholstered in rose 
damask, the shiny rayon variety 
that seems to be found only on 
some department-store furniture. 
The pattern is elaborate and with- 
out distinction as to design — 
just pseudo-something. Plain blue 
velvet covers the outside of the 
large wing chair, but a large- 
patterned Italian velvet is used for 
the inside — red, cream, and green. 
Perhaps it does repeat the colors of 
the chintz, but the majesty of the 
design, which is as unsuited to the 
chair as to the room, has no rela- 
tion to the chintz. The low arm- 
chair is upholstered in dark green, 
and the two armchairs in shiny 
green damask with a formal striped 
pattern. The dainty Sheraton 
chairs repeat the lavender note in 
the rug with their armure covering. 
There is plenty of color and tex- 
ture of all kinds, but no thoughtful 
blending, no restful harmony. 

The arrangement, too, is bad. 
The sofa just fits in the space be- 
tween the two doors, but fits so 
exactly that there is no room for a 
table or even a lamp. Also note 
that here it would be very difficult 
to reach the doors leading to the 
other quarters. The possibilities of 
opening the doors are indicated by 
the white lines on the floor. In 
the other room there was free and 
easy access, plenty of passageway 
without its being apparent. The 
secretary occupies a corner instead 
of being flat against the wall where 
it could give a degree of balance 
and dignity. The old card table 
with its leaf turned back against 
the wall makes that end of the 
room seem unnecessarily full of 
wood. There is no feeling of bal- 
ance, or comfort, or grace. 

The accessories are quite as bad 
as the colors and textures, for their 
colors are inharmonious, their 
shapes unpleasing, and the suita- 
bility of their selection quite doubt- 
ful. Be careful in making your 
selections, for the colors must be 
right with the textures and the 
patterns, and suited to the room, 
the furniture, and the family. 
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at the eaves was divided by the 
average diameter of the logs to de- 
termine the number necessary for 
each wall. When the method of 
cupping the length and coping the 
corners of logs is used, about one 
inch and a half is deducted from 
the average diameter to account 
for the waste. Thus the eight-inch 
top and twelve-inch butt afford an 
average diameter of ten inches, yet 
in estimating the number of logs 
an eight-inch diameter is the di- 
visor. 

Then the logs, winter-cut, were 
decked on skids, after having been 
scored down opposite sides to per- 
mit them to dry out. 


be, — scribed once more to en- 


sure a perfect fitting. Meantime,’ 


except in the case of sill logs, it is 
necessary to carry on the opera- 
tion of ‘cupping’ the lengths at the 
same time. 

With the logs notched at the 
corners for first fitting, the pencil 
dividers are used to scribe the full 
length as well as the corners. This 
gives the mark for both coping and 
cupping of the wall logs. The up- 
per log is roughed out with the 
axe or howel throughout its 
length, according to the scribing 
line, and fitted. At the: second 
scribing a more accurate mark is 
found, and the final scribed line is 





Rough-faced colorful rocks were used in constructs 
ing the substantial fireplace 


As soon as the thaw was out of 
the ground, the building was 
staked out and construction be- 
gun by building concrete piers 
down to solid rock. Upon these 
piers were placed boulders for the 
underpinning. A curtain wall of 
rock and cement was filled in be- 
tween these boulders to close in 
and protect the underside of the 
building, but not to ngpere it. 
Then the first —or sill — logs 
were laid upon these boulders and 
coped at the corners, with axe- 
cut ends projecting beyond the line 
of the building. 

Since all logs are coped at the 
corners and cross walls are coped 
into the main walls, a word as to 
the method of coping is in order 
for the layman. 

The start of the operation is 
merely a rough notch cut with the 
axe in the upper log at the point of 
contact. This sets it partially 
down on to the log below. Then 
pencil dividers are used to give the 
scribing line in order to sm it 
still further down over the les. 
The notch is accordingly cut out 
with a howel or curved adze to a 
half round, fitted down again, and, 
if necessary, — as it probably will 





carefully followed with gouge or 
chisel to bring the logs tightly to- 
gether at all points. There may be 
several fittings before this is finally 
achieved. When the log is rolled 
back for the last time, oakum is 
laid along the length of the lower 
log and at the corners. Then the 
upper log is rolled down into place 
and spiked with twelve-inch spikes 
every few feet for its full length and 
at the corners. The effect to be se- 
cured is that of logs grown to- 
gether, and to achieve this is not 
the hasty, slapdash work of a few 
moments. 


Tue walls are carried on up to 
the eaves with this method of 
cupping, partition logs being coped 
into main walls at the same time. 
Where windows and doors occur 
in the elevations, the logs are set 
so that the ends project inside the 
line of the opening — afterward 
to be sawed ion to a straight 
edge when the frames are set. 
After the wall is the specified 
height at the eaves, and the plate 
log — always a particularly fine 
one — is cup and coped and 
spiked into place, the gable ends 
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are carried on up, with especial 
care being given to setting the 
purlins down in their proper posi- 
tion. The pitch of this roof re- 
quired about a five-inch rise in 
every twelve-inch run, and the ga- 
ble was then hewn down smoothly 
with an adze to this angle. Then 
the handsome ridge log was set into 
place and the peak cap coped over 
it. The rafters — poles of three 
and a half inch top and five and a 
half inch butt in y Arcee — were 
then set into the plate logs, squar- 
ing and shouldering them in after 
scribing, thus giving the effect of 
the rafters growing out of the plate 
log. Each rafter rests upon the 
ridge and purlins and is spiked to 
them firmly. This log construc- 
tion of the roof support, instead 
of hybrid two-by-fours, is one of 
the marks of a real log cabin. 

The roof of the porch is an ex- 
tension of the main roof, and the 
rafters are poles cut into the plate 
log of the main cabin and the plate 
log of the porch, resting on the 
porch purlin. The posts are fine 
logs of noble size, and fitted 
against the posts is a frame for 
each screen panel. 


Ax roof boarding is of seasoned 
ship-lap laid directly on the raf- 
ters, which have been hewn on 
the upper side to receive it. The 
roofing specified was the best 
quality of slate-coat roll roofing 
and was rolled out on the boarding 
with full exposure to the sun for 
an hour or so before being laid, to 
give it its stretch and prevent 
buckling later on. 

Ship-lap is also utilized in the 
sub-floor beneath the finished floor, 
which is of oak boards of random 
lengths and nailed directly through 
with old-fashioned ‘cut’ iron 
nails. Again, ship-lap forms the 
doors, being placed vertically on 
either side over a horizontal core 
— this three-ply construction being 
fastened together with a generous 
scattering of lag screws to give the 
effect of the old-time nail-studded 
door. 

The frames of the casement win- 
dows and all door frames are of 
dressed two-inch plank the width 
of the diameter of the logs. These 
frames are fitted into place in the 
openings that have been sawed 
down to proper dimensions. Two 
spikes in each log end fixed them 
securely and, later on, a finish 
frame or ‘stop’ covered these spike 
heads. The sills of doors and win- 
dows are formed of plank two 
inches wider and pitched down an 
inch. 


Wire all plank doors and cup- 
board doors were made ‘on the 
job,’ — thus securing the effect of 
primitive handicraft, — the French 
doors, casement sash, skylight, and 
screens were shipped in, made ac- 
cording to specifications at a de- 
pendable sash-and-door factory. 


The casements open in because 
it is simpler to operate them in 
this way, and it also allows the 
screen to be permanently settled 
for the season by means of a simple 
hook-and-eye fastening. Where 
the casements are placed in groups 
of four, they fold back upon one 
another — two and two om the 
centre opening. 

The hardware is of hand- 
wrought black iron. Latches and 
hinges of the windows are of sim- 
ple design. Doors are hung with 
the old-time screw-pin strap hinges 
and have quaint thumb latches, 
and bolts where they are needed. 


Bet, after all, the heart of the 
cabin is the fireplace, and in Wa-wa 
Tam the three essentials were 
carefully observed: it must be in 
harmony not only with the archi- 
tecture of the cabin, but with its 
woodsy environment; it must be 
beautiful in its proportions, bearing 
the correct relation to the size and 
shape of the room; it must draw 
well, without smoking, and throw 
out a generous amount of heat. 

To achieve the first, native rock 
was chosen —a thorough search 
being instituted throughout the 
region for the most interesting and 
colorful specimens. Some of these 
were then treated to one or two ap- 
plications of the spalling hammer 
to give them engaging shapes or a 
more rugged face. From these the 
mason selected his stones and laid 
out the face of the fireplace on the 
living-room floor to get the effects 
of color and shape before any 
stones were placed upon the sub- 
structure or base — which was 
concrete sunk down to bedrock. 

The specifications called for a 
raised opening — not only more at- 
tractive than one at floor level, but 
also more efficacious in heating the 
room. Hence the first course of 
stonework was set on the concrete 
base entirely around the fireplace, 
the corner stone being a huge old 
chap that gave inies and 
substantiality at once. Properly 
bonded, the set stones formed a 
shell behind which the concrete 
was filled in when the mortar 
was set. The fire-brick floor of the 
fire chamber was laid at the height 
of the first course of stonework. 
Fire brick also lined the sides and 
back. The latter was drawn in and 
the sides splayed well back so as 
to throw out the heat. 

A steel arch bar was used as a 
precautionary measure to avoid 
the cracking of the stone arch. A 
side-operating dome damper was 
placed some sixteen inches above 
the arch opening at the level of the 
smoke shelf. From this level was 
formed a smoke chamber that 
gradually drew in to meet the be- 
ginning of the flue. This smoke or 
combustion chamber is about one- 
third the capacity of the fire 
chamber. 

In a cabin fireplace — which 





often has to work against diffi- 
cult conditions —a successful flue 
should be one eighth of the area of 
the fireplace opening. In event of 
this drawing too hard at times, it 
is always possible to close it down 
a bit with the damper. 

The same colorful selection of 
rough-faced rock which has formed 
the fireplace continues in the chim- 
ney above the roof — drawing in 
to pleasing proportions, of course. 
At the line where it passes through 
the roof boarding, flashings are 
used, and on the top of the stone- 
work is built a chimney cap about 
twelve inches high, moulded in an 
ogee curve, which reduces the mass 
of wall to a thin edge at the flue, 
thus aiding the air currents to pull 
the smoke out. 

The decorative scheme was 
worked out in forest-green and 
woodsy-brown stains on the fin- 
ished lumber — the logs them- 
selves, in native color, glowing 
goldenly under the application of 
three coats of linseed oil mixed 
according to specifications with 
turpentine and dryer. This mixture 


is a preservative of logs as well as 
an aid in bringing out the beauty 
of the wood. It not only prevents 
the logs from turning black, but 
helps them to mellow. The ran- 
dom-length logs at the corners 
with their axe-cut ends are a very 
definite feature that makes for 
picturesqueness, and these should 
be very carefully treated with the oil 
mixture to prevent discoloration. 

As a final word to him who is 
thinking of building a log cabin, 
whether by his own strong arm, 
painfully and wastefully, as with 
all such efforts (I speak from sad 
experience), or by way of profes- 
sional help and advice: have your 
log cabin a real cabin of ey 
whatever else you do. Don’t per- 
mit a hybrid construction of logs, 
two-by-fours, slab, and some sort 
of composition board. It bears 
repeating that correct construction 
with logs is an ancient and honor- 
able handicraft which is only now 
beginning to be recognized as an 
art instead of a utility, bringing 
beauty, and charm, and peace 
with it in its sturdy stride. 


SHORT CUTS IN GARDENING 


[ Continued from page 74] 


pencil, flower scissors, seed packets, 
and so on, to be carried about when 
doing daily garden chores, saves 
time in many directions. 

Old peach baskets make perfect 
temporary covers to protect good- 
| perennials when first trans- 
planted. One or two largest-sized 
peach baskets, painted green, kept 
in convenient corners, prove a 
great convenience for receiving the 
weeds or débris that always tempt 
the fingers of the true horticultural- 
ist. Empty them regularly. 

Soda nitrate, bone meal, and 
sheep manure, dug in around both 
annuals and perennials, hasten and 
improve bloom tremendously; give 
two or three meals during the sum- 
mer. Every garden maker should 
be acquainted with the common 
and most desirable sprays and dust- 
ing powders. An early general 
preventive spraying of the whole 
garden will save much time and 
trouble later — in fact, all spraying 
should be preventive. Massey dust 
should be applied to rosebushes 
every week or ten days before the 
dreaded black spot appears. This 


—as well as other powders and 
dusts — is quickly and easily ap- 
plied by shaking it through a twist 
of coarse muslin, powder-puff style, 
if one has no bellows. 

There are three methods of help- 
ing to eliminate weeds from the 
garden: Application of a mulch of 
peat moss after transplanting is 
finished and the ground moist and 
mellow; frequent cultivation, thus 
conserving moisture and prevent- 
ing weeds from starting; close 
planting so that weeds have 
practically no room to grow. 

As a short cut to early bloom, 
why not use more potted plants (as 
in French gardens) to add to the 
beauty of your planting as a whole? 
Set them at ends of steps, at en- 
trances to paths, or to lighten up a 
sparsely blooming corner; the pots 
are easily moved if wished. White 
and Midnight Queen petunia, 


marguerites, pink ivy Geraniums, 
are favorites for this sort of decora- 
tion which, being available at any 
time, may add effectiveness and 
color to the garden whenever 
bloom is scanty. 
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ENTRENCHING ITS LEADERSHIP 


The reason for the Cord’s fine-car eminence is found, not alone 
in its exclusive design, nor in its greater value among cars of com- 
parative price, nor in its large number of sales—it is found in the 
attitude of Cord owners. These owners know fine cars from long 
experience. Their requirements are high and exacting. Usually, 
they are unrestricted in their choice. It is significant that once 
they have experienced the advantages possible only with front- 
drive, they are intolerant of anything less efficient, less com- 
fortable, and less easy to drive. The greater the number of Cord 
owners, and the longer Cord cars are driven, the more strongly 
entrenched becomes America’s exclusive front-drive automobile. 
BROUGHAM $2395 « SEDAN $2395 « CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET $2495 - CONVERTIBLE PHAETON SEDAN $2595 


Prices f. 0. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 
quip J] 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, iND. 
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He planned the trip 


for six months 


.. and missed 


the boat by six minutes! 


HE COLLECTED travel literature— 
mapped and remapped his route. He 
bought guide-books and dictionaries 
and travelers’ checks. He put his office 
But he was left on the 


dock while an empty first-class cabin 


in order... . 


disappeared down the bay! 

Even if you're not sailing to Europe 
tomorrow, you and your family will find 
life running much more smoothly with a 
self-starting Telechron* Clock in your 
home. It delivers accurate time from 
regulated A. C. electric outlets. It never 
needs oiling or winding or regulating. 

With Telechron Master Clocks in 
power houses, Telechron precision is 
assuréd. The two were made expressly 


for each other. And only clocks marked 





Hostess—For the kitchen. 7 colors. $9.75 


8 2 


“Telechron” can give you true Telechron 
service in your home. 

There's a Telechron dealer near you, 
listed in the classified telephone direc- 
tory. He has all manner of models to 
show you, designed for every room in 
your home, wrought of fine woods and 
metals. Some have deep-toned chimes, 
efficient electric alarms, softly illumi- 
nated dials and other novel features. 

Telechron prices range reasonably 
from $9.75 to $55. The Revere Clock 
Company, of Cincinnati, manufactures 
strike and chime clocks with Telechron 


motors, priced from $30 to $1000. 


* Telechron is the trade-mark, registered in 
the United States Patent Office, of the Warren 
Telechron Company. 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 
ASHLAND, MASS. 


THE REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


e- 808—Mahogany. Westminster chimes. $45 
R-908—With hour and half-hour strike. $36 





FOR THE GARDEN FOUNTAIN 
IN THE COUNTRY 


[Continued from page 66] 


must be made for this loss of water, 
so an ordinary water-closet float 
valve, D, is installed in the house- 
hold supply line, which automat- 
ically keeps the tank full by allow- 
ing the ‘eiliine of fresh water to 
compensate for losses due to leaks 
and evaporation. 

The pump B should be as small as 
possible, depending on the type of 
fountain and the size of the stream 
wanted. The average requirement 
will be amply met by the small- 
est commercial centrifugal pump, 
which delivers about five gallons a 
minute. As a matter of fact this is 
far more than will ordinarily be 
wanted, and it is therefore neces- 
sary to provide means by which 
part of the water may be returned 
to the tank without going to the 
fountain. As any attempt to slow 
down the pump or partially to cut 
down the flow from it will ruin it 
in a very short time, valves, E, are 
placed in the lines, and by adjusting 
these the amount of water de- 
livered to the fountain can be con- 
trolled or varied as desired, the 
excess water running back to the 
storage tank. 

These are all the features really 
necessary, but two refinements are 
well worth the additional expense 
involved. One is to divide the 
tank into two parts by a bronze 
mesh screen, F, to prevent dirt and 
leaves — which may get through 
the line from the fountain to the 
tank — from reaching the pump 
and causing damage. The other isa 
very important safety device which 
will prevent injury to the pump if 
for any reason the water in the 
tank should become depleted. The 
second float, G, is connected to the 
electric switch H in such a way 
that if the water in the tank falls 
below an established level it 
throws the switch and shuts off the 
motor that drives the pump. 

Just a word as to the sizes of the 
tank and pipes. The former will be 


determined not only by the amount 
and flow of water advisable for the 
particular fountain, but also by the 
size and position of the two floats. 
It should not be smaller than 
eighteen inches wide, twenty-four 
inches long, and sixteen inches 
deep, and should be made of copper 
or heavily galvanized iron. The 
pipe to the pump and thence to the 
fountain may be one-half inch, but 
three-quarter inch is better. The 
pipe from the fountain back to the 
tank should be-at least an inch and 
a half to minimize the chances of 
clogging. Ali piping should be 
brass or at any rate galvanized 
wrought iron. 

For the sake of economy of space 
and materials the pump and tank 
should be close together and both 
should be as near the fountain as is 
practicable. A well-made motor 
and pump will make no noise ex- 
cept a slight hum, and the best 
place for them and the tank is in 
the cellar, provided this position is 
lower than the fountain basin, as 
the water must run back to the 
tank by gravity. If the fountain is 
outdoors the basin must have some 
provision for being drained in the 
autumn. All water lines should be 
pitched to their low point, without 
any traps, to permit drainage. 

The cost of operation depends on 
the size of the motor and the cost of 
electric current. For most foun- 
tains — that is, up to a flow of five 
gallons a minute — the current 
consumed should not exceed one 
cent an hour. Control of the foun- 
tain is in the main switch K, which 
can be placed at any convenient 
point in the house. If the installa- 
tion has been made as outlined, the 
fountain will run as long as the 
switch is on and will stop when the 
switch is off. In these days of all 
too rigid economy such a saving 
may commend itself to the lovers 
of fountains, who cannot afford to 
waste even water. 


DESIGN IN THE CITY GARDEN 


[ Continued from page 72] 


color of the walls and floor of the 
garden would do; color for accents, 
as in awnings, furniture, cushions, 
pottery, or a gate; and color har- 
mony between all of these things. 

Artificial illumination is a de- 
sign tool that is just beginning to 
be used. The lighting of a garden 
at night might be a very decora- 
tive feature in a city, and it would 
prolong the time when the out- 
look into the garden from impor- 
tant rooms, as wellas the use of it, is 
valuable. A large pool might have 
lights under water. A blue spot- 
light in a tree will give a fascinat- 


ing moonlight effect, as might also 
a flood light thrown on a fountain 
or some other special feature. Table 
lamps in the garden at Montmartre 
and at Le Select at Billancourt out- 
side Paris cast fascinating shadows 
and make lovely spots of yellow 
light in contrast to the black trac- 
ery of the trees above against the 
midnight blue of the summer sky. 
The fact that there are compara- 
tively few mosquitoes and other 
insects in the city makes such a use 
of the garden in the evening espe- 
cially practicable. 

Another valuable source of dec- 
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)Uny NOT? 


Visit your house today as though it were a stranger’s, 
see it with clear penetrating vision, not through the rose 
colored glasses of custom and affection, then indulge in a 
large scrap book, a good pair of shears and a tube of 


paste. 


Study each page ‘of the House Beautiful with thought 


OFFERS 
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FROM THE AUGUST HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


and imagination — see the excellent suggestions that 
appear on practically every page for the development of 


beauty, charm and comfort in your home. 


Have you ever thought of the effect a little picket fence 
would give to your front garden? How about raising the 
sloping kitchen ell to provide that long-desired extra 
bath room) Does your rock garden blaze with the 


effective Iceland Poppy? 


and at 





Start your House Beautiful Scrap Book today 
this very minute reach for your shears, cut off this 


coupon and send it on its way. 


Tue House BeautiFut, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. II, or 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 


{] $1.00 for 5 months 
{_] $3.00 for 15 months 
CL] $4 for 24 months 
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As if your 
walls were 


solid concrete 


10 feet thiel: 


VA 





J-M Home Insulation bars 
cold and heat... cuts fuel 
bills 20-35% ... gives you 


new Living comfort 


EMAGINE your house built with 
concrete walls 10 feet thick... 
Think of the protection from chang- 
ing temperatures, the greater com- 
fort! Yet such walls are out of all 
reason in a modern home. 

You can have, however, the same 
weather resistance such walls would 
give. An invisible wall... An effec- 
tive barrier against heat and cold. 

After years of experimenting and 
testing, Johns-Manville has per- 
fected a new method of insulating. 

“Wool” made from melted rock 
is blown into the space between 
studs, between rafters. It forms a 
wall cithin your walls four inches 
thick, invisible, resistant, fireproof, 
vermin-proof. mee - fuel bills 
from 20 to 35%... giving greater 
living under. 

We will gladly send you the name 
of the J-M contractor in your lo- 
cality together with a free book full 
of valuable information about home 
insulation. Address Johns-Manville, 
Madison Avenue and 41st Street, 
New York City. 


An invisible, protecting wall 


.. blown into your house in a 
Jew hours ..no dirt..no litter 





Sohns-Manville 


ours. 


Home Insulation 


aon 
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DESIGN IN THE CITY GARDEN 


[ Continued from page 82] 


orative material is found in those 
things which appeal to the senses. 
All the things we have mentioned 
appeal to us through the sense of 
sight. The feel of soft dirt paths 
underfoot, the smell of box and of 
sweet-scented flowers, the sound of 
dripping water, the tinkle of Japa- 
nese bells and the songs of birds, 
are also elements to be reckoned 
with and planned for. 

Moreover, anything which adds 
life is something to be coveted in a 
garden. Fish ina pdol; a doghouse; 
birds in cages, or the lowly English 
sparrow which perches on the nose 
of the sea-horse wall fountain in 
my garden and daintily reaches 
under to catch a drop of water as it 
drips into the pool below; fireplaces 
with fires in them, as so commonly 
used in California; any movement 
of water; the moving parts of a 
fountain, like the revolving spiral 
ribbon of metal kept moving by 
the stream of water which ran 
down along the top of the ribbon 
at the Stockholm Exposition last 
summer; children’s boats sailing 
in a pool, as in the Luxembourg 
Gardens — all these are possible 
ways of bringing that gage 
thing called life into a garde 

If we look to the gardens of his- 
tory which best exemplify all that 
I have said about our city gardens, 
we shall go first perhaps to the 
Spanish gardens. For its effect the 
Spanish garden counts on archi- 
tecture and architectural green, 
trees for light and shade as well as 
for enduring form, colored tiles, 
pots galore, patterned paving, 
pools, and lively little jets of water. 
Flowers are incidental. It does n't 
matter much whether they are 
there or not. The gardens of the 
Marqués de Viana at Cordoba are a 
series of outdoor rooms just outside 


the various indoor rooms of the 
house and connected with them by 
many French windows. 

The Pompeian garden, too, is of 
special interest for us as a proto- 
type. Paving, water, delicate 
sculpture, and a few plants in an 
inner court caoeeiel by covered 
walks with colored wall paintings 
make this garden even more of an 
outdoor room than the Spanish 
garden. 

In France we find the chateau 
garden of special interest to us, with 
its parterres, strips of decorative 
gravel, bands of ivy, small hedges, 
and bedding plants. Bedding plants 
for bloom can be used to advantage 
in our city gardens, but they are 
more expensive to maintain than a 
few pots. 

Those of us with simpler tastes 
will find the peasant gardens of 
France especially appealing, with 
their prim rows of carefully tended 
little plants. The beautifully culti- 
vated dark rich earth is decorative 
in itself. Standard forms of plants, 
especially roses, espalier trees 
against house and garden walls, 
pleached allées — even the plants 
in these gardens are architectonic. 

The lessons we must learn from 
these gardens are first those of good 
design, the art of restraint, of say- 
ing a few things simply. This 
does not, however, mean weakly or 
crudely, for all good design must be 
both forceful and graceful. The 
second lesson is one of honesty, of 
being content to keep within the 
bounds set by the natural limita- 
tions which are inherent. We 
should not strive to create a moun- 
tain view among tenements by 
painting it on our back fence. The 
third lesson teaches us that a gar- 
den only fully realizes itself when 
it is lived in as well as looked upon. 


KEEP YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


[ Continued from page 44] 


moreover you are depriving your- 
self of a great convenience. 

The new switch plates are a wel- 
come change from the old-fash- 
ioned brassy plates so common for 
a number of years. They are ob- 
tainable in brown or black bakelite 
or in brighter colors if desired. 
Cover plates over convenience out- 
lets are obtainable in the same at- 
tractive materials, which never 
require polishing and are easily 
cleaned with a damp cloth. If you 
are redecorating your home you 
will be delighted with these new 
materials. 

In the design of electric fixtures, 
too, welcome improvements have 
been made, for in the new modern- 
istic patterns we find simplicity 
and good proportion that appeal at 
once to the zxsthetic sense. At the 


same time these modern fixtures 
employ many unusual and beautiful 
combinations of metal and glass 
and color treatment to make them 
interesting and attractive. 

From a practical standpoint many 


are a distinct improvement over . 


their predecessors. They collect 
less dust and the semi-indirect 
lighting not only is restful, but at 
the same time provides sufficient 
illumination for most purposes. 

If your original lighting layout 
was inadequate or poorly planned, 
do not feel that you must put up 
with these blunders for the rest of 
your life. It is not a difficult mat- 
ter to introduce additional bracket 
lights or even a ceiling fixture into 
an already completed house. Elec- 
tricians have a method of ‘fishing’ 
wires up partitions and across ceil- 











So the head chef 
cooked her meal 


himself 


ape little lady. The doctor 
had said, ‘‘ Your food must 
be cooked just a certain way.” 
And here she was in a big hotel. 
She called the manager and told 
him. He sent for the head chef 
and the head chef cooked her 
food himself. 


Just a little extra service, per- 
haps not worth telling. But it's 
one of the things that bring 
people back again to United 
Hotels. Of course our rooms are 
bigger... our closets larger... 
our cafeterias low priced. All 
that counts. But it’s that extra 
effort to please that really sets 
people talking. Try us... then 
you'll understand. 


Extra service at these 25 
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The Competition this year will have only two classifications: the Eastern house 


and the Western house, with the following prizes offered. Houses of 6-12 rooms 


are included in cach group. 


FOR THE BEST 


Ist Prize 


HOUSE 


EAST OF THE 


Qnd Prize $300 


ord Prize 


FOR THE BEST 


Ist Prize 


2nd Prize 


ord Prize 


HOUSE WEST 


OF THE 


$500 
$300 


$200 


MISSISSIPPI: 


These will be judged by a jury 
containing at least two members 
of the American Institute of 
Architects, on the following 
points: — 


1. Excellence of design 


2. Economy in space and con- 
venience in plan 


3. Adaptation to lot and orienta- 
tion 


4. Skill in use of materials 


MISSISSIPPI: 


The Competition calls for photo- 
graphs and plans, as specified in 
detail below, of houses recently 
built within the United States. 
As in previous years, a selected 
number of the houses submitted 
will be sent in a traveling exhibi- 
tion to as many cities from the 
east to the west coast as our 
scheduled time will allow. 





cOoON DITIONS 


The submission of material in the 
Small-House Competition will be 
taken asan acceptance of the con- 
ditions as set forth below. 





1. This competition is open to all architects and 
architectural designers, and each competitor 
may submit as many houses as he desires. 


2. The house submitted may be of any style 
and of any material. 


3. It may be of one, two, or three stories, and 
may contain, as noted above, from six to twelve 
rooms, inclusive. Breakfast-rooms, pantries, 
baths, dressing-rooms, halls, Jaundries, and en- 
closed porches will not be counted as rooms. 
There must be presented: — 


a. Three photographs of the house: — 

1. “General view 

2. &xterior detail 

3. Interior detail 
Two of these photographs are to be at least 
7” x 9” in size, and the third an enlarge- 
ment at least 14” x 18”, all to be in soft 
sepia finish. The enlargement should be 
of the general view or exterior detail. 


b. First and second floor plans, drawn in ink 
at any convenient scale, and pochéd, with 
rooms plainly labeled and dimensioned; 
plot plan showing location and orientation 
of house, also at any convenient scale. 


c. Legend giving the following information: — 
1. Name of owner (not obligatory) 








. Location of house 

. Orientation of house 

. Composition of family 

. Special problems that had to be con- 
sidered 

. Material and color of outside walls 

. Material and color of roof 

. Color of outside trim, doors, and 
windows 

§. Short description of interior shown 


SND OP wh 


These photographs, plans, and legend must 
all be mounted on one piece of beaver 
board, or a similar heavy mount, 30” x 40” 
in size and of light buff or cream color. 


d. Set of blueprints showing the four elevations 
of the house. These should be folded and 
placed in an envelope, which should be 

asted to the back of the mount. These 
lueprints must not contain the name of 
the architect. 


4. The contestant’s name and address shall not 
be put on the front of the mount, but shall be 
written on the back, and a piece of paper, 
pasted around the edges, placed over it. On 
the back shall also be pasted an envelope con- 
taining a plain card, 3” x 5” in size, clearly 
lettered with the name and address of the archi- 
tect. Any house which the contestant does not 
wish to have exhibited should be plainly marked 
on the back uf the mount, ‘ Not for Exhibition.’ 
Otherwise we shall consider that we have his 
consent to exhibit his photographs. 

5. On the lowest part of the mount shall be put, 


in two or three lines and nicely lettered, the 
inscription, ‘Submitted in the Contest held by 





the House Beautiful Magazine.’ In the upper 
right-hand corner shall be left space for a card 
3” x 5” which will contain the architect’s name, 
if the mount is selected for exhibition. 


6. All photographs and plans entered in this 
competition and chosen for either publication 
or exhibition shall remain in our possession 
until after the exhibitions. We request that 
houses entered in this competition be not sub- 
mitted to any other magazine until after they 
are released by us. All contestants will be noti- 
fied of the awards soon after they are made, 
and those whose houses are not selected for 
either publication or exhibition may withdraw 
them by sending the necessary notification. 
Entries will be returned express collect. Con- 
testants whose houses are exhibited will be 
notified when the exhibitions are over. If they 
desire, their photographs will then be returned 
to them upon the payment of the necessary 
transportation charges. 


7. In order not to delay the exhibitions, and also 
to ensure better reproductions, glossy prints of 
those photographs to be used in the House 
Beautiful will be secured from the architects. 
They will be asked also to furnish a second set 
of inked plans, or photographs of plans, for 
yublication. It will be considered that the 
onorarium of $50 for publication rights covers 
the expense of these prints and plans. 


8. All entries should be carefully packed with 
stiff cardboard for protection, and expressed or 
delivered to the House Competition Editor, 
The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, on or before October 
15, 1931. 
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Lightni ng 
Strikes! 





The time to avert loss of life 
or property is before lightning 
gets in its deadly work. Forestall 
it now by installing the 


BOSTON SYSTEM 
OF 
LIGHTNING CONTROL 


The surest possible way to 
protect your home—and re- 
duce your insurance premium. 
Yet the cost is surprisingly low. 


Write for interesting booklet —‘Sidetracking 
Lightning” — and estimates. 


Boston Lightning Rod Company 


755 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 












For Less Than $50... Than 
With Any Other Furniture You. 


Buy,"’ says Adeline De Voo. 


Tables, like gems, complete the costume of 
the home. Brighten the nooks. Provide ex- 
quisite settings for lamps, ornaments, flowers, | 
at what a small cost! For 27 years, Imperial 
tables have ranked supreme, and today leading 
dealers are showing the smartest variety in 
Imperial history. $10 to $250. Look for the 


famous Green Shield trade mark. 


The Winton drop leaf occasional table is being | trayal . carefully executed 
shown this month at your leading dealer's. 
An interesting booklet, *‘ Tables in the Home,’’ | 


will be sent on request. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 





‘| GOLDEN 


. mperial 
S TABLES | Little, Brown and — 








| THE 
| CHIMNEY 


Clifford M. Sublette 


A vigorous story written 
around one of the richest 
Colorado silver lodes in 
mining history. 


“An authentic, honest por- 


with the diligence of a con- 


scientious craftsman.” — 
The Denver Post. 


*'The author has achieved an 
admirable delineation of 
Marcellus Bassett, an inar- 
ticulate, almost illiterate 
blacksmith who rises from 
obscurity to financial domi- 
nance in Colorado’s mine 
boom days. ... The book 
ranks high above the average 
in contemporary fiction.”” — 


The New York Times. 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Second printing — $2.00 


Published by 


























HOUSE PLAN PORTFOLIO 











| Name and Address: 





IF YOUR BUILDING PROBLEM will be solved by the use of stock 
plans you will want our Portfolio of House Beautiful Houses, containing 
sketch plans, perspectives and descriptions of houses of which we have 
working drawings and specifications for sale. For your convenience 
these are now grouped in two portfolios of Colonial designs, and other 
types including summer camps, and sold for 25 cents each. 


THE HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


I enclose (25) (50) cents for which please send me: 


NO. 1 Colonial Designs —25 cents 
NO. 2 Other types including summer camps — 25 cents 














KEEPING YOUR HOUSE IN STEP 


[ Continued from page 84] 


ings to new fixtures, which ob- 
viates the necessity of tearing out 
plaster. 

Look over your lighting to see if 
you have accustomed yourself to 
serious errors in the illumination of 
your home. Are you standing in 
your own light to wash dishes or to 
do other work in the kitchen? Is 
your dining-room miserably lighted 
by wall brackets instead of by a 
central fixture directly over the 
table? Is the front entrance gloom- 
ily lighted instead of being flooded 
with hospitable brightness for ar- 
riving guests? Are all stairways 
well lighted or do you grope your 
way to the cellar or other parts of 
the house? Before installing addi- 
tional fixtures or base outlets it is 
wise to check over the wiring sys- 
tem to see if it is already over- 
loaded. If so, a new circuit or loop 
from the meter switch should be 
provided to take care of the new 
outlets. Your electrician will have 
to make this check for you. 

There is a new type of electric 
lamp on the market which will 
provide a soft light in dark and 
frequently used places at a cost of 
only five cents a month, burning 
continuously day and night. This 
light may be burned all night in the 
bedroom, bath, hall, or even to 
light your house numbers and door- 
bell for some belated or unexpected 
visitor on a dark night. 


Speaking of lamps, as we go to 
press a new type of ‘sun lamp’ is 
just being put on the market. This 
lamp screws into the ordinary 
socket or fixture and consumes only 
half of the current used by the 
ordinary lamp. The new lamp will 
not burn the skin even if held only 
five inches away for twenty min- 
utes, and is intended to be burned 
in the kitchen, living-room, and 
bathroom so that the family may 
be continuously under the influence 
of its health-giving ultra-violet 
rays. These lamps are quite dif- 
ferent from the old ones which 
gave us concentrated doses of 
powerful rays — and woe betide 
the patient who took an overdose! 
We can work and play all day un- 
der its mild rays without danger of 
burning. We can enjoy our meals 
in its sunshine and use it to ad- 
vantage in the nursery. When 
evening comes we can settle down 
in the old armchair and absorb its 
beneficial rays and acquire a 
healthy tan without any dis- 
comfort. 

For those who jump every time 
the doorbell rings there is a new 
type of electric door chime which 
does away with the familiar 
startling jangle and instead plays 
your favorite tune when the bill 
collector arrives. These are made 
with from one to four chimes and 
may be different for each door. 


COUNTRY HOUSE CHINA 


[ Continued from page 37] 


Fig. 9. The guestroom breakfast tray is an indispensable part of the 





Fee 


country-house china closet. This Wedgwood earthenware has an old 
design in green and copper lustre. Courtesy of Wm. H. Plummer & 


Company, Ltd. 


earthenware. Sooner or later we 
capitulate to the beauty of their 
designs and pleasing colors, which 
suit the mood of summer so well. 
There is much distinguished beauty 
in the two shown here (Figure 8), 
the old Spode wicker design with 
its realistic birds and the Coalport 
Kingsware ‘Pembroke.’ Note the 
patrician beauty of the wicker- 


ware teapot; the trailing woodbine 
pattern is black, the birds are in 
quite realistic colors. The Coalport 
is like a June day, wild roses, hum- 
ming birds, blue skies. The sim- 
plest tea on the porch or in the 
garden is a function when drunk 
from the cups of either of these 
two services, the spirit of summer 
incarnate. 
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A SHORE PROBLEM 


[ Continued from page 33] 


would be lived in only after dinner. 
It is a long, rather formal chamber, 
high-studded and finely paneled 
with black gumwood, with a fire- 
place too Italian to be companion- 
able — a room to go with evening 
clothes. 

Passing from here into the din- 
ing-room at the north is like 
stepping from shadow into light. 
This room is my second choice, 


north and south by the shade trees. 

At the southern extremity of the 
house is one of the most attractive 
spots on the estate. The ground 
here falls into a natural hollow in 
which formerly stood a green- 
house — for orchids — and attend- 
ing flower beds. To-day, descend- 
ing the pathway from the manor, 
you pass by the courtyard wall, 
where your attention is caught by a 





The morning-room has Venetian blinds and hangings of apricot and green 


and not alone because of its good 
things to eat. White panels and 
moulding, an Adam mantel over 
the hearth, portiéres of yellow 
brocade to tint the generous win- 
dows, ancestral portraits on the 
wall, gleaming silver and ma- 
hogany — the room might have 
stepped over from Salem and is as 
New England as the seascape be- 
yond. Thanks, moreover, to the 
hostess, it has its novelty. In its 
northern wall French windows 
open out on a tiled terrace, where 
on chairs as blue as the blinds, but 
easier to sit on, you will sip your 
demi-tasse, admire the blue ocean, 
and study the archaic carved Virgin 
which, transported from a ruined 
chapel in Panama City, now weath- 
ers storm and sun in the wall above 
you. At night a tiny blue light 
burns above her niche. 

From this terrace you will begin 
to see what masterful work has 
been done on the grounds — or I 
should say rocks. Turf slopes 
gently away from the house until 
it fringes on the granite cliffs down 
which a flight of steps has been cut 
to the water's py Walking 
along this green upland, you have 
on the one hand a wide prospect of 
the Atlantic dotted with sails from 
Marblehead and on the other the 
white fagade of the manor. The 
windows are shaded by awnings, 
and the line of those on the second 
story is broken by a graceful bow 
window. From any one of the 
windows the ocean view is wide 
and serene, framed only at the 


luxurious wisteria vine, its stem 
as thick as a quince tree. It is one 
of Mrs. Agassiz’s prized posses- 
sions and was transplanted here 
after being cultivated for over 
twenty years in her old garden at 
Hamilton. Along with it she 
brought other landmarks which 
she could not bear to leave behind 
— cedars, pines, hemlocks, and 
beeches, ab ona white magnolias, 
azaleas and rhododendron in quan- 
tity. Therewas morethan sentiment 
at stake, for this hollow, despite 
its high wall, is but a matter of 
feet from the road, and foliage was 
needed to conceal its presence. 

Where the greenhouse once stood 
is a clearing; you approach it be- 
tween beds of larkspur and find 
yourself at the edge of a spacious 
swimming pool. The old founda- 
tion was made water-tight and 
painted that ‘Agassiz blue’ that I 
have already mentioned, the salt 
water admitted from the ocean a 
few yards away giving it a lovely 
hue. At one end of the pool is a 
sand beach for the children and a 
huge gay beach umbrella for those 
who watch, while built right into 
the highway wall are the dressing- 
rooms. 

With the garden to fuss over and 
the pool to swim in, with the 
ocean to gaze at and the old trees 
to doze under, with the gleaming 
house literally set in the midst of 
foliage, the new owners can feel 
themselves miles away from the 
noise and gasoline that pass 
unnoticed by their gates. 














BELIEVE IT OR NOT -------- By Ripley 
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THAN CUBES FROM 
THE SAME SIZE 
(METAL. TRAYS 


HARVEY D GEYER 
= 0} Dayton, Ohuee 
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From a 











e eo e ICE CUBES 
THE MODERN WAY 


Ice cubes frozen in flexible rubber 
freezing trays need not be partially 
melted to releasethem—a slight finger 
tip pressure “pops” them out—from 
“tray to glass instantly.” Therefore 
the cubes are larger, colder, clean, 
sharp-edged—you get all the ice 
you freeze—no cubes are wasted. 

Make sure the refrigerator you 
buy has this modern convenience. 


Modernize Your Refrigerator 


An inexpensive flexible rubber ice 
tray is made to fit every automatic 


refrigerator—the Flexotray for Kel- 
vinator—the DuFlex tray for Gen- 
eral Electric—the Quickube tray for 
Frigidaire—and Flexotray for West- 
inghouse, Copeland, Leonard, Elec- 
trolux, Servel, Universal, and others. 

Seethelocal dealer for yourmake'of 
refrigerator or write us direct, giving 
make of refrigerator and number of 
ice cube spaces in your present trays. 


THE INLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department N, Dayton, Ohio 


Patented and | Reg. U.S. / 
Patents Pending Pat. Off. 


ICE CUBES INSTANTLY—TRAY TO GLASS 














Keep Cool This Summer 


Enclose your porch with COOLMOR Porch Shades and 
you will have an ideal out-of-door living room secluded 
and comfortable, with every breeze circulating through 
the COOLMOR alternate wide and narrow slat weave. 


Though moderate in price, COOLMOR Porch Shades are 
made to last and retain their appearance for years. Write 
us for the name of store selling them in your city. 


RAYMOND PORCH SHADE CoO. 


1042 McKey Bivd., Janesville, Wisconsin 









GOOLMOR 






PORCH 


SHADES 
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Until Dogs Learn Manners 


Until dogs learn manners and prowlers, trespassers and “mischievous” 
children learn to respect the property rights of other people, better Fence. 

A Stewart Fence around your place gives your family a feeling of 
staunch security and privacy that the family in the unfenced house can 
not enjoy. 

A Stewart Fence improves the appearance and enhances the value of 
your property. 

Look into the matter of fencing NOW! Costs are down. Labor is 
seeking employment. And the Stewart Fence Specialist will show you 
how to get the utmost for your Fence dollar — a combination of Wrought 
Iron and Chain Link Wire Fences. 

Write for Booklet “* Preserving the Charm of Your Home.” 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
721 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
Gulip Lovers ~ 
ATTENTION! 


Here are two rare and exquisite 
tulips for your next Spring’s border 

— First, that sensational novelty, 

the magnificent fringed tulip — 
“SUNDEW” 

j First of its 
» kind! A gor- 
geous cup of 
glowing 
crimson on a 
tall stately 
stem. A true 
Darwin in 
size and 
shape but 
whose petal 
edges are 
beautifully fringed and laciniated, 
presenting a unique and very strik- 
ing appearance in bed or vase — a 
fit companion for *‘Fantasy’’ below. 


1 doz. $2.00 100 $12.00 
“FANTASY” 


A parrot novelty as rare and beauti- 
ful in its type as “‘Sundew"’ is 
among the Darwins. Giant in size 
with a heart of glowing crimson in 
a sheath of exquisite salmon pink 
variegated with light green. Petals 
delightfully ruffled in true parrot 
style, on strong upright stems. 


1 doz. $5.00 100 $35.00 
These prices are good until July 31st only 


Schlings Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
58th St. and Madison Ave. 
New York City 


VVVVVVVVV VV VVVVVVVvvy 





| These tiny green, red or black Aphis 
feed upon the tender foliage in your 
| garden, and rob your flowers of their 
| beauty. Be prepared to kill these 
| insects. Have on hand a package of 
| “Black Leaf 40,” the spray depended 
| upon by gardeners to kill Aphis, 
| Thrip, Leaf-hopper and similar 
| insects. 
The garden package of “Black Leaf 
40,” costing 35c, makes 6 

gallons of effective spray. 
Buy it from your dealer. 


Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp., Inc. 


| Louisville 










Kentucky 
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== For MIDSUMMER PLANTING: 
House Beautiful Suggests 


__A garden of perennials is a lasting joy. It is colorful from 
= Spring until Fall and affords an abundance of flowers for 
cutting. For next season’s garden, plant your bulbs and 


: —— seeds now. 
Iris _ Madonna Lilies 
Peonies Hardy Alyssum 2 B % . 
Watsonia Hardy Candytuft If you will check the items in which 
Freesias English Cowslip you are interested, we will have 
Hibiscus Blanket Flower A f th sage ro ‘sh 
Astilbe Oriental Poppy some of the nurseries who specialize 


in perennials send you their 
literature. 


Creeping Phlox 
Jerusalem Cross 
Lilies-of-the-Valley 
Long Spurred Columbine 


Montbretias 
Rare Lilies 
Coreopsis 
Painted Daisy 
Readers’ Service Bureau 
House Beautiful Publishing Corp., 8 Arlington St., Boston 

I desire information on the perennials marked above. 
Name 


Address ___ - ee 
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ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


THOUGHTS After the _ brilliant 
FOR JULY color effects of spring 
and early summer, the 
July garden might well be a place 
of cool restful greens. Some shrub- 
bery plantings may be planned 
wholly for their texture. In the 
background might be royal willow 
(Salix regalis), 30’, a small tree 
with narrow shimmering gray 
leaves; the Russian-olive (Elaeagnus 
angustifolia), 20', with its silvery- 
gtay foliage and edible fruit; or the 
silver redcedar (Juniperus virginiana 
glauca), of gray-green. 

Stephanandra, 6’, has finely cut 
leaves blending nicely with Caro- 
lina hemlocks, which are much 
more feathery-appearing than the 
native Tsuga canadensis. Rosa bhu- 
gonis, 6’, has noticeably fine foliage 
effect, and is a shapely shrub. 
Symphoricarpos chenaultii, 5’, is of a 
still softer gray-green, facing well 
down to the ground and having 
attractive pink fruits. Kolkwitzia, 
8’, the much-talked-of beautybush, 
resembles it somewhat in its foliage 
effect, though chiefly planted for 
its abundant pink flowers. The 
well-known Spiraea thunbergi has 
narrow light green leaves which 
color brilliantly in the fall, though 
the shrub is short-lived and in- 
clined to raggedness. Blending 
nicely in the foreground could be 
the gray-green fine-textured Juni- 
perus chinensis, var. Pfitzer. Give 
this plenty of room, for the old 
specimens will spread as much as 
twelve feet. 





eee! have never actually made 
an all-white flower garden, but 
have often thought that one 
planned for the month of July 
would be satisfying and restful. 


There would be Madonna-lilies, 
sweet-smelling Dictamnus, early 
white Miss Lingard phlox, plumy 
astilbes, solitary pure white flow- 
ers of Japanese iris, clouds of 
gypsophila and Galium mollugo, 
late white peonies, — Baroness 
Schroeder or Couronne d’Or, se- 
lected specially for fragrance, — 
meadowrue of cream or white for 
sofmess of texture, white peach 
bells, Pearl Achillea, Shasta caw, 
or creamy yuccas. Standing alone 
in that shady corner should be 
stately spikes of Cimicifuga simplex, 
or white beebalm. For edgings, 
lacy white Tunica, pure white 
Violas, little pinks, or the fringed 
Dianthus arenarius. Without using 
too Many varieties, one can never- 
theless picture many entrancing 
cool and fragrant combinations for 
midsummer. 


@ @ @ In July appear the elder flow- 
ers (Sambucus), together with the 
pink wild roses of the swamps 
(Rosa blanda). Pepperbush with 
its abundant spicily fragrant spikes 
of white bloom, and the sweet 
white Azalea viscosa, 6’, though 
indigenous to wet places, are read- 
ily adaptable to general garden 
conditions. 

Associated with these we usually 
see the shining foliage and small 
white flowers of the withe-rod 
(Viburnum cassinoides), 6', whose 
fruit in ripening shows such de- 
lightful combinations of cream 
color, orange, pink, and fruity 
bloom of blue. Conspicuous also 
in July is the fruit of the scarlet 
elder (Sambucus pubens), 8’. This is 
not edible like the black-fruited 
variety, which ripens much later 
in the summer. 
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HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN 
GROW? 


[ Continued from page 88] 


TODO After the rhododendrons 
THIS and laurel have finished 
MONTH blooming, pick off the 


seed pods, for you can- 
not expect the plants to ripen seed 
and at the same time commence to 
form an abundance of flower buds 
for next year’s blooming. To be 
sure, they do it in the woods, but 
you will notice that many laurel 
bushes appear to bloom only in 
alternate years. 


@ ee Vines in midsummer are all 
in need of training up in the way 
they should go. Generally speak- 
ing, remove all but the two strong- 
est stems and encourage them to 
grow tall. If this is not done, vines 
like wisterias and trumpetcreeper 
will tend to make shrubs — in fact 
they are sometimes encouraged to 
grow as shrubs on banks or low 
walls. Grapes trained for ey 
on the pergola receive entirely dif- 
ferent training from those grown 
in the garden for fruit. Here again 
train to one or two long stems, re- 
moving all laterals the first year. 
Watch the tender tips of vines you 
are encouraging to grow tall lest 
the wind whip and kill them. For 
an emergency vine to fill in quickly, 
use turquoise-berry (solomonseal). 

Though lovely enough to keep, 
it might be cut out after the grapes 
or wisterias have attained some 
size. It is excellent for quickly cov- 
ering backstops to tennis courts. 
There is a lovely pink-flowering 
clematis advertised newly this 
year as blooming just after the 
wisterias. It sounds worth trying. 
Silver fleecevine (Polygonum bald- 
schuanicum) is another rapid-grow- 
ing vine, and may be trained on 
lattices against the bare walls of a 
house. I have seen its feathery 
sprays in early autumn hanging in 
long festoons where they had 
escaped to the telephone wires, and 
swaying in the breeze. 


eee Cut down larkspur to the 
ground immediately et bloom- 
ing, and it will begin at once to 
throw up stalks for its second 
bloom. If you cut it down only 
part way, the lateral shoots will 
throw up smaller stalks of bloom. 
If desired, you may fill the space 
with early cosmos or tall lemon 
marigolds. Hollyhocks may be 
cut to the ground as soon as their 
first beauty is gone, and they will 
also send up a second bloom of 
shorter stalks. This is far better 
than preserving their seedy stems 
in order to obtain the last lingering 
blossom. 

Shear the Violas in July, as soon 
as they have become leggy, and 
they will make compact plants for 
fall bloom. Peonies may now be 
fertilized with bone meal or liquid 
manure, since they are forming 
buds for next year’s flowers. 

Some seeds of perennials may still 
be sown. Gather seeds of larkspur, 


. hollyhocks, sweet-William, orange 


wallflower, or Violas, and sow as 
soon as ripe. They must be kept 
cool and moist for best results. 





pone Summer-flowering 
‘LOWERING 

ulbs offer mu ) 
plocendue b e ch of 


interest. It is not 
too late to plant 
gladiolus for autumn blooming, al- 
lowing from sixty to ninety days, 
according to variety. The quickest 
to bloom is the orange primulinus 
Alice Tiplady. They look well 
planted in clumps behind the 
foliage of Siberian or Japanese iris. 

Galtonia candicans may be used to 
replace the foxgloves. The droop- 
ing white bells are displayed on 
tall stalks. Sometimes it is hardy, 
but it is best taken up in winter. 

Tuberoses seldom do well unless 
started early in pots, but are always 
well-beloved. Try some of the sin- 
gle Mexican ones. The Peruvian 
daffodil or spiderlily — Hymeno- 
callis (or Ismene as it is sometimes 
listed) — is a most unusual-look- 
ing fragrant white flower. It may 
be grown in pots or in the ground. 
Zephyrlilies (Zephyranthes) are 
very old-fashioned. They used to 
be seen in pots, but the little pink 
and white flowers make a most ef- 
fective border which might be 
faced with dwarf ageratum. Aga- 
panthus lilies are most effective in 
large tubs on the terrace and their 
immense umbels of lovely blue re- 
main in bloom a long time. They 
are best left undisturbed from year 
to year and fertilized liberally with 
liquid manure when started into 
growth in the spring. 

The vivid little orange tritonias 
may now be had in a variety of 
large-flowered hybrids ranging 
from scarlet to apricot and chrome- 
yellow. They increase rapidly, and 
I have known them to winter out 
of doors in favorable locations. 

The immense flowers of the tu- 
berous begonias are among the 
most showy of the summer-flower- 
ing bulbs, and they flourish in the 
dense shade, either in boxes or in 
the ground. 





ADAPT THE 
PLANT TO 
THE PLACE 


If one has somewhat 
unusual conditions to 
be met, it is better 
in choosing planting 
material to adapt it to the en- 
vironment, rather than to struggle 
to make the environment fit the 
plant. On gravelly or light sandy 
soil I have seen pitch or Scotch or 
Jack pines flourishing lustily when 
more choice varieties of evergreens 
would be a total loss. This does 
not mean that they should not be 
planted carefully in as good soil 
pockets as one can supply, or that 
they should not be watered and 
otherwise taken care of — but 
other things being equal, the plant 
which has been chosen for a — 
set of conditions will thrive better 
than the one which has not. 
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* the ORIGINAL French 
Woven Wood Fence 


Gives privacy immediately—never rusts or warps—climbing vines won't injure 
it. Made by toad in a of live-cut Chestnut, Dubois blends with all styles 


of architecture. Easy to erect; economi 
illustrated in the free catalog; send for it today. 


. 6 heights for dozens of uses are 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


DUBOIS FENCE & GARDEN CO., Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New York 
Please send illustrated Dubois catalog, prices and name of nearest dealer: 


Address... 
Chr cccsiniss : 





State.. 








your 
feat gay with 
Hardy Perennials 


These lovely old fashioned 
flowers have a charm all their 
own. They are easy to grow and 
bloom over a long period. 


Special $1 Collection 
of 12 Perennials 


Seeds of a dozen of the most 
popular varieties, including 
Larkspur, Foxgloves, Sweet 
William, Sweet Rocket 
others. 12 packets for $1. 


and 


Midsummer Catalog 
contains everything you need 
for the garden at this season. 


\ For a free copy mention this 
publication and be sure 
q to address Dept. H 
DREERS 
1306 SPRING GARDEN ST 
PHILADELPHIA PA 


























multiply rapidly 
at this time unless 
checked by the use of a good, 
effective insecticide. Protect your 
flowers, plants, shrubs and ever- 
greens by the frequent use of 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the 
nationally recognized standard 
insecticide. 

Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 


us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements. 





Trade Mark Registered 


Wilson’s Awince (Pyrethrum Spray) 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated 
PYRETHRUM spray. Easily controls more 
resistant type of insect such as Japanese 
Beetle, Red Spider, Rose Chafer, Cabbage 
Worm, White Fly, etc. Complete, requiring 
| only a dilution with water. 


Then there is Wilson’s 
FUNG-O .. . an efficient 
| fungicide and remedy for Mildew, Black 
Spot and many other fungus diseases of 
ornamental and greenhouse plants. Par- 
ticularly recommended for the Nectria 
Canker on Boxwood. 1 Gallon $4.00 — 
5 Gallons $15.00 — 10 Gallons $30.00. 


Dept. B7 


‘SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Distinctive Iris 


An unequaled collection of today’s 
better Iris, covering the complete 
color range. 
10 varieties, labeled, 
for $7.50 


Strong, vigorous plants 


Santa Barbara, Aphrodite, White 

and Gold, Amerind, Morning Splen- 

dor, Buto, True Charm, Amber, 

Tenebrae, Rialgar. 

With Dolly Madison and 
Wm. Mohr, $12.00 


Postpaid 


Many other popular collections 
included in 


An Iris Lover’s 
Catalog 


An unusual and comprehensive 
treatise on this fascinating flower, 
including a review of 1500 varieties, 
a complete color classification and 
the grading of 100 Super Iris. A most 
valuable reference compendium. A 
post card will bring your copy. 


Schreiner’s 
Iris Gardens 


Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 




















French Provincial 
Woven Wood Fence 
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No NEED to let the passing 
motorist intrude upon your pri- 
vacy with prying eye and glaring 


headlight. Even though your 
““set-back’’ from the main high- 
way is less than you would like, 
French Provincial Woven Wood 
Fence, imported by us, provides 
an effective barrier, yet one which 
harmonizes perfectly with foliage 
and flowers. 


Send for book of views showing 
many other practical uses for this 
charming Old World product. 
Interesting price reductions on July 
orders. 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 


Established 1860 
101 Park Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 
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SUPERIOR IRIS OF TO-DAY 


[ Continued Jrom page 55] 


purple. Newtonia is a beautiful 
amber-colored pastel self having a 
frosty iridescence and golden beard 
which illuminates the entire flower. 
Magenta is a deep amethyst-violet, 
which is a new color for an iris. 
Sir Michael is a fine bicolor of blue 
and dark purple. The entire flower 
of High Tide is a soft dark lavender- 
edged yellow. Uncle Remus is an 
odd mulberry color. Dolly Madi- 
son is one of the best iris of any 
color. It is mauvette and lilac. 
Allure is an iridescent pink and 
lavender flushed with gold. Mag- 
nifica is an old favorite combining 
blue, white, and red. 


Tue cultivation requirements of 
the iris are simple. They grow 
best in a loamy soil of medium rich- 
ness, but will prosper in any non- 
acid soil. The ground should be 
well drained, for the bearded 
species, unlike many of the other 
classes of iris, prefer a dry soil. If 
the drainage is poor, raised beds 
should be provided. Where the 
soil is heavy or sour, an application 
of lime will prove beneficial. The 
rhizome, as the iris root is called, 
does best in well-cultivated ground, 
for the fibrous feeding roots grow 
out and down eight to twelve 
inches, seeking nourishment and 
acting as an anchor for the plant. 
The rhizome is really a thick fleshy 
bulbous-appearing root containing 
a great amount of moisture. This 
part of the iris should be placed in 
the ground so that the top surface 
is barely above the soil and exposed 
to the sun. 

The bearded iris grow vigorously 
from early spring until midsummer, 
at which time they become dor- 
mant and do not start growing 
again until the fall. Transplanting 
them during this dormant period 
produces the best results. The 
rhizomes are shipped long distances 
and reach their destination in per- 
fect condition, the Pacific Coast 
growers shipping by mail directly 
to their Eastern purchasers. The 
iris is a particularly hardy plant 
and comparatively free from dis- 
ease and insect pests. The rhizomes 
are subject to occasional root rot, 
but this is often caused by too 
much moisture or an acid soil. 


Tris should be planted eight inches 
apart for immediate effect, or 
two feet apart if they are to be 
left in the same place for a number 
of years to form clumps. After 
three or four years, the original 
iris plant will have maaleieiiel and 
formed a thick clump which should 
be lifted and divided. The older 
thicker portions should be dis- 
carded and the individual rhizomes 
replanted. Division is a simple 
matter, as the clump breaks natu- 
rally into its various segments. 
The top half of the leaves should 
be cut off to prevent evaporation. 
Good-sized divisions will bloom 
the first year after planting. These 


new plantings should be watered 
once a week until the rhizomes 
have become established. Keep 
the ground well stirred so that it 
will not bake. Established plant- 
ings should be watered sparingly. 

Iris may be planted at any time 
during the year, but too late plant- 
ing in the fall in the colder states 
will result in the rhizomes being 
heaved out of the ground. Where 
winters are severe, a good mulch 
will prevent this heaving. Summer 
and fall planting is recommended. 
Keep the plants free from weeds 
and remove all the dead leaves. 
These dead or withered leaves will 
peel away at the base. 

The iris will grow in partial 
shade, but prefer the full sunlight. 
Too much shade will prevent 
blooming. The flowers never re- 
vert or change color as insisted by 
some amateur growers. A plant 
will produce the same-colored blos- 
soms year after year and the new 
divisions will do likewise. New 
colors can be produced only by 
crossing two varieties and growing 
a new type from the seed produced. 


Like many other flowers, iris 
suffer from the gardener’s habit of 
placing them in rows or in a solid 
phalanx, and treating them as a 
mass. Massing of a single color is 
effective, but the different colors 
show up best when separated. The 
flower is most attractive when 
varieties are separated and set in 
groups with shrubs for a back- 
ground. A group planting is ad- 
vantageous, for when the bloom 
has gone the foliage merges with 
the background. 

In starting an iris bed or collec- 
tion, the flower lover should make 
a plan of the planting. Keep each 
clump labeled so that duplication 
will be impossible. Friends often 
desire the name of a variety which 
strikes their fancy and will be 
disappointed if the grower does not 
have it. 

The iris claims for consideration 
are many. First, they are per- 
fectly hardy and grow in the cold- 
est and hottest climates. Second, 
their cultural requirements are 
simple and they are practically 
— from diseases or pests. 
Third, their flowers are attractive 
as garden decoration or in a cut- 
flower display, the buds opening 
perfectly when placed in water. 
Fourth, their range of color is 
unsurpassed by any other flower. 

Prices of iris are exceptionally 
reasonable when one considers the 
rapidity with which they increase. 
An average rhizome will produce 
an average of four new plants the 
first year and fourteen the second 
year after planting. This factor, 
added to the ease of cultivation, 
makes them one of the most popu- 
lar flowers of the present day. A 
small investment brings lifelong 
returns and adds greatly to the 
beauty of any garden. 
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SEND FOR IRIS CATALOG | 


We are the largest western growers 
and offer only the best varieties of 
Bearded, Japanese, Siberian and other 
species. Our plants bloom the first year 
after planting! Compare our prices and 








plants. We prepay all postage. 
WEED’S GARDENS 
Box 11 Beaverton, Oregon 
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SCOTCH HEATHER 
Calluna 


DIKE 


This charming ground cover 
and rock plant is entirely 
hardy in New England, 
blooming in July and August. 
We offer a splendid assort- 
ment of colors. 

Strong Pot Grown Plants—Our 


Selection at .50 each—$4.50 per 
10—$40.00 per 100 


Order now from 


Harlan P. Kelsey, Inc. 


Kelsey Highlands Nursery—Dept. E 
East Boxford, Massachusetts 


PIPED KE DIKE SII SII KEDIEKE 


Catalog showing Frieda 
Mohr, Santa Barbara, 
William Mohr, and 
other fine varieties in 
natural colors. Write 
today for this beautiful 
book listing the finest 
BARBARA iris at moderate prices. 


CARL SALBACH 


Grower and Originator of Rare Varieties 
652 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
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REPRODUCTION 
Antique Grape 
Settee 
UNDECORATED 
$ 1 500 


F, 0. B. LOUISVILLE 
Send for Circulars 


Garden Furniture 
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SPANISH & DUTCH IRIS — Beautiful 
blue, lavender, white, yellow and bronze. Tall flow- 
ers of g substance, yet so delicate in form that 
they resemble orchids. Keep well when cut. Choicest, 
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flowering size bulbs, Campbst 
$0 for $2.25. Post: Gordon Ainsley clr. 
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> > A TIMELY INDEX TO MODERN METHODS, 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT IN THE BUILDING FIELD 
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The great success of the House Beautiful and architects, as a bound-in supplement 
Furnishing Trade Index leads to the next step! with the regular September edition of House 
We are happy to announce that in conjunction Beautiful Magazine. The edition, however, is 
with the regular saeal of House Beautiful for strictly limited; therefore we recommend that you 
September we will publish the House Beautiful send your request on your business letterhead 
Building Trade Survey. This important Building without delay if you wish a complimentary 
Trade Survey will be distributed to builders copy reserved for you. Address your request to: 


Building Survey Editor 
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DESIGN for the CRAFTSMAN AND 
DESIGN for the MACHINE 


| Continued from page 62] 


they might want more vigorously. 

All this is perhaps natural on 
the part of the conservative manu- 
facturer who has his capital largely 
tied . in his stock, and natural 
also for the most zsthetically 
conservative of all peoples to sub- 
mit to. But it leaves us far behind 
in the general progress toward 
modern, rational applied design. 

Now, however, a Lochinvar has 
just come out of the West to carry 
off the prize for the first real 
American achievement in design 
for furniture in quantity produc- 
tion. Kem Weber's furniture de- 
signs start from a study of func- 
tional and economic problems. 
His solutions are the result of his 
intimate knowledge of factory 
processes and the nature of his ma- 
terial, his talent for invention, 
and a fine taste in regard to line, 
mass, and surface effects that 
prevents the outcome from ever 
approaching the commonplace or 
offensive. 


Oorsiwe of their attractiveness, 
these creations of Kem Weber's are 
most notable for two practical 
achievements. First, the great 
strength of bent hickory has been 
made use of, thus doing away with 


‘the ordinary wood joints in a most 


ingenious and novel fashion. 
Instead of the usual joint of some 
kind at a right-angle corner, as in 
the rails of a chair, the wooden 
member is thinned down to about 
three sixteenths of an inch, and 
then bent after steaming. The 
hollowed-out portion has been 
given the shape of an ellipse, and 
into each of these cavities fits a 
shaped upper part of a chair leg. 
The result is great strength of 
construction, and incidentally very 
sightly and practical rounded cor- 
ners. This joint appears as a struc- 
tural feature in various places, as 
in the back ends of drawers, 
where the sides and rear are made 
in one piece instead of three, 
in the armchairs shown, and in the 
corners of the head and foot 
panels of bedsteads. 


Srconpty, in the case-work ex- 
amples the drawers and doors are 
constructed in two standard sizes 
which allow of various combina- 
tions and permit the assembly in 
conjunction with a standard door 
of a number of very effective 
pieces — buffet, bureau, and dress- 
ing table. Added to these mechan- 
ical innovations are agreeable 
surface effects gained through the 
use of a finely grained and colorful 
wood. 

In a number of other lines ap- 
propriate and attractive designs 
for quantity production are begin- 


ning to appear. This has been 


particularly noteworthy in many 
examples of silver flatware that 
have been brought out by our 
manufacturers in the last two years. 
In the past it has been a matter of 
few with each important estab- 
ishment to feature at least one 
excessively elaborate pattern simu- 
lating a fine, chased effect. Re- 
cently, however, all of these 
concerns have put on the market 
sets of flat silver relying for their 
appeal on fine outline and propor- 
tions and simple, interesting sur- 
face treatment — in other words, 
design skillfully and tastefully 
adapted for the machine. 


Tue talents of able designers 
have also been brought to bear 
— the production of inexpensive 
glassware for the table and for 
containers. As a result we have 
some very lovely low-priced water 
glasses with black bases that rival 
the fine and relatively expensive 
products of the French designers 
which require touches of hand- 
work. 

Our production of decorated 
table china has in the past been 
almost entirely limited to strong 
semi-porcelain ware with under- 
glazed decoration for hotel and 
restaurant trade, and persons of 
taste with moderate incomes who 
desired something more individual 
for their home tables have been 
obliged to rely on importations 
from Europe or the Orient. Hap- 
pily, at least one American manu- 
facturer has entered this neglected 
field with ware characterized by 
its fine body color and uncon- 
ventional and engaging surface 
decoration. It is perhaps worthy of 
remark that in the creation of 
attractive body colors with inter- 
esting textures free from any sur- 
face decoration would seem to lie 
the greatest opportunity for Amer- 
ican manufacturers in this field of 
quantity production of tableware. 


The intent of this article is not 
to prove that machine products are 
more beautiful than craft work, 
but simply that the processes upon 
which we must rely for the greater 
part of our esthetic satisfaction in 
household life are susceptible of 
producing fine things, both in form 
and in color, and even in plays of 
fancy, when we come to use the 
machine for what it is fitted for, 
and not for all sorts of incongruous 
effects. Out of such an attitude I 
think we can confidently predict 
that there will arise in time an art 
of the machine that will truly 
minister to our need for beauty in 
everyday life and form something 
of a fitting expression of the tech- 
nical perfection that we have 
achieved in production. 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 














Vitreous china and enameled iron—the materials are almost as old as the hills, but it 
remained for America to make of them the ideal servants of sanitation. Now, in the hands 
of the artist, a designer of international repute, these familiar materials are given a new 
form, a form which goes beyond mere utility and becomes definitely decorative. Neo-Classic 
is the name which aptly describes the new design for “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures. It is 
at once contemporary and classic. It is modernization at its best since it springs from that 
ageless simplicity which is the beginning of all beauty. There is a rectilinear quality in the 
Neo-Classic design with its uneven spacing in the horizontal and even spacing in the ver- 
tical lines. It is this quality which supplies the unity so long needed in the plumbing fixture 
ensemble and the architectural design of the bathroom itself. Neo-Classic bath models are 
available in regular and Acid-Resisting Enamel—the lavatory and closet in vitreous china. 
You may have all of them in white, black or each of eight distinctive colors. 


, i ry y 
Are you planning to build a new home—or remodel the old? Then you will want a copy 
of the book: “The Bathroom—A New Interior.” Whether your bathroom is planned with 
economy or with little thought of cost, you will find the way to individuality in this book of 
original designs. It will be mailed upon receipt of check or money order for two dollars. 





Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. BESSEMER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 
Division of AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORPORATION 











Smoke a Fresu cigarette 


Millions of men and women are now discover- 
ing a brand new enjoyment since Camels adopted 


the new Humidor Pack. 


The mildness and the flavor of fine tobacco 
vanish when scorching or evaporation steals the 


natural moisture out of a cigarette. 


Now, thanks to the new Humidor Pack, 
Camels, wherever you find them, are always 


fresh and in perfect mild condition. 


© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Baie 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Factory-fresh Camels are air-sealed in the new 
Sanitary Package which keeps the dust and 


germs out, and keeps the flavor in. 


No harsh, dried tobacco to burn the throat. No ] 
peppery dust to sting delicate membrane—just 
the cool mild aroma of fine tobacco, properly 


conditioned. 


If you haven’t smoked a Camel recently, switch © 


over for just one day, then quit them—if you can, | 


It is the mark of a considerate hostess, 
by means of the Humidor Pack, to 
“Serve a fresh cigarette.” Buy Camels 
by the carton — this cigarette will re- 
main fresh in your home and office 















